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America’s Christian Democracy Movement 
H. C. McGinnis 


OR the past six years it has 
been my business to discuss 


objectively in The Grail’s 
pages current happenings in the na- 
tional and _ international scenes. 


This time I shall try to be as objec- 
tive as possible, but may not be en- 
tirely successful. The reason? I 
happen to be the national director of 
the American Christian Democracy 
Movement which we shall discuss. 
Although I have often discussed 
Christian Democracy, it has always 
been Europe’s Christian Democracy 
Movement which had its birth in the 
Social Encyclicals of Pope Leo 
XIII; or else current political par- 
ties in Europe which either call 
themselves Christian Democrats, as 
in Italy, or, using other names, as 
the People’s Party in Austria, find 
their inspiration in the Christian 
Democracy pattern. The chief rea- 
son for this is that, although the 
American Movement is now about 
sixteen months old, it didn’t make 


its initial bow to the general public 
until last Spring. On May 8 it held 
its first public meeting before a ca- 
pacity crowd in Pittsburgh. At the 
meeting’s close, about 40% of those 
present joined the Movement, even 
though many of them had never 
heard its aims before that evening. 
Although there were people of many 
religious faiths present, they were, 
for the most part, persons of good 
will who want to see achieved the 
spiritual and moral concept of so- 
ciety. It was most heartening to 
see, this age of secularism, 
many persons of so many religious 
professions anxious to promote 
those spiritual and moral values 
upon which a sound civil society 
must be built. This meeting went 
a long way to substantiate the con- 
tention I have been making for 
years that Americans, despite the 
fact that more than half of them are 
unchurched and therefore place the 
nation in the pagan column, are 


in so 


basically a spiritual people. Never 
for an instant have I ever lost my 
conviction that the spirit of good 
will and a deep desire for morality 
lie latent in the hearts of millions 
of Americans who appear to be crass 
Individualists. They are, I main- 
tain, victims of the secularism which - 
surrounds them because of the false 
philosophies which have bedeviled 
much of the world for the past four 
centuries. If our civil order is the 
ultimate in materialism it is because 
we have lacked the spiritual type of 
leadership in our civil society. 
What is the history of this Move- 
ment? It was all set to go about 
five years ago. As we have said 
many times in The Grail’s pages, the 
military struggle just passed could 
be expected to be but the fore-run- 
ner of a far greater ideological 
struggle in which society’s future 
would really be settled. On these 
occasions it was pointed out that 
this ideological battle is a three- 








sided affair, not two-sided as so 
many believe. During the war, the 
forces of true democracy joined 
hands with Individualism to combat 
the main totalitarian bloc repre- 
sented by the Axis. In this conflict, 
the anti-Axis forces were joined by 
the largest totalitarian power, Com- 
munist Russia. However, general- 
ly speaking, the war was waged to 
determine whether a totalitarian or 
a free society would control the 
world’s destinies. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the military phase of this 
struggle is not yet completed, for 
Moscow seems to have taken the 
place of the former Axis bloc in this 
picture. However, a military tri- 
umph of the Western Powers over 
Moscow will not end the all-im- 
portant ideological battle. For on 
the so-called democratic side are 
two groups. One represents Indivi- 
dualism, with its materialistic con- 
cept of society. Its followers believe 
in political, economic and social im- 
perialism. They engage in power- 
politics and insist that Might Makes 
Right and that nothing succeeds 
like success, no matter how the suc- 
cess is achieved. The other group 
believes in the principles of true 
democracy, and hence of the moral 
and religious concept of society in 
which man’s true brotherhood, exist- 
ing because of the common Father- 
hood of God, is practiced. Unfor- 
tunately, the distinction between 
these two groups is not always clear- 
ly seen, for Individualists persist in 
insisting that they represent demo- 
cratic ideals. In the past hundred 
years they have spent millions of 
dollars in educating the American 
rank and file that individual license 
is true liberty and that the law of 
the survival of the fittest supersedes 
man’s mutual interdependence in the 
economic order. Their propaganda 
has been so successful that millions 
of today’s Americans believe Indi- 
vidualism’s laissez-faire and _ eco- 
nomic imperialism the American 
way of life as conceived by the na- 
tion’s Founding Fathers. While In- 
often style themselves 
either to deceive or else 


dividualists 
“Christian,” 
through 


, 
true 
Christianity, at the very best they 
are simply 


sheer ignorance of 


Deists, believers in a 
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vague, absentee God to whom the 
individual owes very little responsi- 
bility outside of not becoming an 
out-and-out bandit or murderer. It 
is they who are chiefly responsible 
for the well developed Secularism 
which is gradually changing society 
from the moral to the pagan view 
of life. 


Two of the three parties in this 
ideological triangle are well organ- 
ized. We all concede the well-run- 
ning organization of the Communist 
machine in its campaign for world- 
wide revolution and the violent over- 
-hrow of the existing order. The 
Individualists, or Monopolists, are 
equally well organized, especially in 
this country. Their doctrines fill 
much of the secular press and are 
teught in thousands of schools. 
They have subsidized many of the 
nation’s organs of information and 
have succeeded in largely supplant- 
ing the Founding Fathers’ demo- 
cratic ideals with the doctrines of 
Rousseau and the French Revolu- 
tion. But morality’s forces do not 
seem to have integrated very well 
their efforts for a decent civil order. 
While thousands put up a stout 
fight for society’s moral pattern, 
they do so largely as individuals. 
Perhaps that is why morality’s 
forces fight a losing battle these 
days. Integration of the efforts of 
all persons of good will seems indi- 
cated. In fact, it appears impera- 
tive. 

As the writer, year after year, 
vigorously shouted the need for the 
integration of morality’s forces in 
this all-decisive struggle, demands 
that such action be taken began to 
come in from many parts of the 
country. Clergy and laity alike 
were interested. What is the use of 
having a Christian pattern of so- 
ciety if it is not offered to the 
people, they wanted to know. Were 
the Social Encyclicals written only 
to adorn the Vatican’s archives? Is 
it not the moral pattern of justice 
offered by the Christian program 
that those people seek who either toy 
dangerously with totalitarian and 
other weird social theories or else 
dive head-long into them in frantic 
efforts to escape Individualism’s in- 
justices? Despite the fact that 
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God’s world must be run by God’s 
rules, (now the Movement’s slogan) 
too many people of good will have 
neglected to inform themselves of 
the Christian and moral, and there- 
fore truly democratic, way of civil 
society. They have forgotten, or 
else never knew, the Gospel’s social 
message. They have overlooked that 
seven out of ten of the Ten Com- 
mandments cover man’s social con- 
duct and that fully one-half of 
Christ’s recorded utterances discuss 
man’s social obligations. People too 
often fail to see that the Two Great 
Commandments are in reality two 
aspects of One Great Commandment. 
The complete Christian worships, 
praises and adores his Creator 
through both his liturgical devotions 
and his unceasing efforts to bring 
about a social order worthy of chil- 
dren of God. It is man’s inhumanity 
to man, not a natural lack, which de- 
prives man of his dignity and the 
justice which the natural law af- 
fords as his natural heritage from 
his Creator. The cure for man’s 
current political, economic and so- 
cial miseries lies in Christian mo- 
rality, for the true remedy lies not 
so much in formulae and institutions 
erected by human brains as in men’s 
hearts. Christ has made it plain 
that the truly religious man is also 
the social man and that the social- 
minded person whose efforts are mo- 
tivated by something more than 
mere Humanitarianism must be also 
the religious man. It is idiotic to 
assume that God intended man’s 
spiritual life to be motivated by the 
religious pattern and his social life 
by irreligious patterns. 


This nation’s CHRISTIAN DE- 
MOCRACY MOVEMENT was just 
about all set to go when Pearl Har- 
bor happened. Wartime is no time 
to comhmence a knock-down, drag-out 
ideological battle. The nation’s 
first task was to get the war over 
quickly, with as little internal dis- 
cussion as possible. The lives of 
millions of American boys were at 
stake and every whit of national 
effort was needed to bring the de- 
vastating conflict to a speedy conclu- 
sion. But by the Spring of 1945 it 
was apparent that the fighting’s end 
was not far away. The Movement 
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began to take its first punches at 
the pagan concept of society. A 
tremendous amount of work lay im- 
mediately ahead. Groups of care- 
fully selected men and women had 
to be trained in the principles of 
the Christian concept of the State 
and its duties and responsibilities. 
People had to be introduced to the 
Christian, not the materialistic, view 
of profit-sharing by workers, the 
annual wage, the family wage, co- 
operatives, and the other social re- 
forms set forth mainly by the writ- 
ings of Leo XIII and Pius XI. For- 
tunately, the war had brought the 
principles of the Christian social 
program to a far wider 
recognition than they had 
previously enjoyed. Their 
sense and spirit were con- 
tained in the joint state- 
ment Britain’s 
Protestant and Catholic 
leaders in 1940; in the 
Malvern Manifesto, issued 
by the Church of England’s 
leaders in 1941; in the 
pronouncement of the Dela- 
ware, Ohio, conference of 
interdenominational Protes- 
tant bodies in 1942; in the 
Princeton Conference of 
international Protestant 
leaders in 1943; and in the 
joint statement of Ameri- 
can Protestant, Catholic, 
and Jewish leaders in 1943. 
The Holy Father’s many 
wartime utterances con- 
cerning the Christian social 
pattern received a wider acceptance 
than is usually given the utterances 
of spiritual and moral leaders by a 
pagan world. The training of 
women to become group leaders re- 
ceived a tremendous impetus when 
the Holy Father issued his call la 

Fall to all women of good will to 
join the fight for the preservation 
of their homes, the moral order, and 
all things decent. Women were 
eager to know how they could en- 


made _ by 


gage constructively in this fight. In 
addition to all this, a group of care- 
fully selected, representative high 
school students was trained in 
Christian social doctrines, this effort 
constituting a laboratory in which 
the youth section of the program 
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was worked out with due regard to 
youthful interest in matters social. 
As the result, a number of high 
school teachers are now preparing 
themselves to teach the Movement’s 
ten-point program and its implica- 
tions to society as an extra-curricu- 
lar activity in their schools. 

By last April it was evident that 
several sections in the Pittsburgh 
district to commence 
their public activities. A public 
meeting was arranged in one sec- 
territory. The 


were ready 


tion’s moderator 
from one of the training 


groups conducted in 1945 and events 


came 
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proved that he had learned his les- 
son well. He was an excellent “re- 
tailer” of the Movement’s aims to 
bring society back to the Christian 
ideal. The 
nothing short of astounding. Mem- 
vers of other sections in advanced 
stages of training asked to be per- 
mitted to go into similar action im- 
mediately, while people from three 
counties surrounding Pittsburgh 
wanted arrangements made to com- 


meeting’s success was 


mence sections in their communities. 
But the section concerned took all 
this in stride. Many of its members 
had prayed daily for months and 
several had had Masses said for the 
success. The 


ment’s national director, who per- 


Movement’s Move- 
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force had to carry the ball in this 
first public presentation of the 
Movement’s goals, had prayed daily 
for more than five years for the 
success of this moment. The faith 
of the Faithful was justified as con- 
siderably more than 50% of the non- 
members present completed applica- 
tions to become either “regular” or 
“participating” members. 


Within a few days, the section’s 
original members were busy organ- 
izing the new members into neigh- 
borhood study groups under the 
leadership of participating members 
who are the Movement’s real back- 
New participating 
members were enrolled in 
training 


bone. 


courses designed 
to prepare them to head 
new neighborhood groups. 
A trained supervisor guides 
the activities of the two or 
three study groups under 
his care and makes sure 
that the study-course is 
rigidly adhered to and that 
matter foreign to the Chris- 
tian pattern is not intro- 
duced. These supervisors 
are thoroughly imbued with 
the conviction that society’s 
regeneration must be pre- 
ceded by a profound re- 
newal of the Christian 
spirit. 

Generous reports of the 
meeting carried by 
papers in many sections of 
the nation. The inquiries 
which followed showed that the 
Movement had entered the phase of 
its national expansion a little sooner 
than planned. The number of people 
who want to know the Movement’s 
aims and the means by which they 
can be propagated in their local 
communities promises much. A long- 
smothered sense of national morality 
in idealistic America awaits the call 
to integrated activity. 


were 


Persons desiring to know more 

about the Movement’s aims and its 

classes of membership may secure 

this information by addressing an 

inquiry, with return postage, to 

CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
MOVEMENT, 


Box 421, Midway, Pennsylvania. 
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SIAAIAIAOIA 
SMITH 


NYBODY says my Ma ain’t a 
Lady is just askin’ for trouble. 
Why I reckon my Ma is just 
about the finest Lady in Yolo 
County! Shucks, ain’t she the 
President of the Yolo Ladies 
Benevolent Society? Ain’t she 
the teacher of the Young La- 
dies Sunday School Class, and 
Chairman of the “Be Kind To 


”9 





Animals Committee 

That’s what I wanna make clear. No matter 
what you heard about her that day by the river... 
she’s a real Lady. She lived in the City ’fore she 
married Pa. She hadn’t never lived on a farm 
before in her whole life. And what’s more, that 
day we went to meet my Aunt Jessie at the depot 
in Sacramento, was the first time she ever had 
to drive a wagon. 

Ma was kinda upset about havin’ to meet Aunt 
Jessie in a wagon. But we didn’t have no carriage, 
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even though Pa was always talkin’ about the day 
comin’ “manana” when he was goin’ to buy an 
automobile. 

Ma wouldn’t never had to drive the wagon even 
then if Pa hadn’t been laid up in bed with the 
grippe. My Pa’s a great big man and strong as 
an ox, but he was sure sick that day. He did an 
awful lot of groanin’ cause Ma was set on meetin’ 
Aunt Jessie. Just before she left he called me into 
his bedroom. 

“Son,” he said, “yore Ma don’t know nothin’ 
about drivin’ a wagon, so you got to go along with 
her. Bydam, I wish I could get up out of this 
here bed and take her but she won’t hear of it.- 
And Billy, I loaned Old man Larking the horses— 
so you'll have to use Gussie!” 





“Gussie!” I cried, “Oh, Pa, we can’t; Gussie is 
the stubbornest mule this side of the Sierras. Ma 
won’t never be able to drive her———! Oh, Jiminy, 
Pa, you can’t let Ma drive Gussie!” 

“Well, son, there ain’t anything else to do. Yore 
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Ma’s got her mind made up. That’s why you gotta 
go along. If Gussie gets stubborn—vwell, you know 
what to do!” 

So you see, Ma really couldn’t help it that day 
along the River Road when the willows curled right 
up and the air was bluer than Sam Hill! 

Joggin’ along watchin’ Gussie’s ears flop, I 
thought: “Gee, maybe we ain’t goin’ to have any 
trouble at all!” 

And just then, right while I was thinkin’ how 
good we’d been gettin’ along, a pheasant cock flew 
out of the brush alongside the road and whizzed 
past Gussie’s ear. 

Gussie stopped dead in her tracks! 

Ma clucked at Gussie and jerked the reins. Gus- 
sie didn’t pay any attention. She just laid her 
ears back and set her feet in the fine, sandy dust. 
Ma pleaded and cajoled, shamed Gussie, and got 
kinda mad. But Gussie wouldn’t move. 

“Well, Billy,” Ma turned to me; “what does your 
father do when Gussie won’t go?” 

I was awful embarrassed. I felt hot all over. 
Pa and me did a lot of things and said a lot of 
things Ma never knew about, cause, after all, like 
I said, my Ma’s a Lady! 

“Well, Ma’am,” I could hardly get the words out, 
“the first thing he most always does is cuss at her.” 

“William,” (Ma always calls me William when 
she is being firm) -‘‘do you mean to sit there and 
tell me your father uses profanity in front of a 
child like you?” 

I didn’t know exactly what “profanity” was, but 
I said, “Yes, Ma’m. Pa always says a mule don’t 
understand no sweet talk. He says all they know 


is gettin’ cussed at. He says them is the only 





words they savvy.” 

“Please, William,” Ma was really upset; “do 
watch your grammar!” 

I nodded and gulped and said, “Yes, Ma’am.” 

We musta sat there fifteen minutes more, waitin’ 
for Gussie to move. But Gussie wasn’t movin’. Ma 
looked at her little gold lapel watch. 

“Merciful heavens,” she cried, “we simply must 
get to the depot. The train will be there and poor 
dear Jessie. Dear me! What shall we do? If only 
your father———” 

“Ma,” I stammered, “I can make Gussie go if 
you want. I know just how Pa does it!” 

“Certainly not!” Ma snapped, the sparks jumpin’ 
out of her eyes. “No son of mine is going to use 
profanity quite so young. If there’s any swearing 
to be done I shall do it myself.” 

I *bout fell off of the seat. Ma swearin’! Golly! 
Ma stood up, took the reins in her hands. 

“William,” she commanded, “put your hands over 
your ears.” 

I clapped my hands over my ears quick like. 
You don’t fool when Ma tells you to do something. 
Ma whispered something to herself. Sounded like, 
“Well, all right. If I must I shall, but Heaven 
forgive me.” 








Then, - — wham! Even with my ears covered, 
I could hear plain as anything——— 

“All right Goddamm - you Gussie—— hi 
you lop-eared son of a bi——lly goat! Move! 


Get goin’ now or by the Lord Harry I'll wap you 
on the head with a stick!” 

Gussie was so surprized to hear Ma a’cussin’ like 
that she just up and moved right down the road 
as nice as you please. 


In a whoosh the hay caught and in a second the whole wagon was on fire. 
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Ma sat back down on the seat, breathin’ hard, 
her cheeks as red as the strawberries in the side 
garden. 


- 


UT it was when we were comin’ 
back from the depot that the 
worst part happened. 

Ma and Aunt Jessie were rid- 
ing up front, tee-heeing and gig- 
glin’. Aunt Jessie squealed every 
time we went over a bump and 
Ma was laughin’ so hard she had 
tears in her eyes. 








I was unlaxin’ in the back of the wagon. It was 
real nice, cloppin’ along layin’ on my back lookin’ 
up at the blue sky. The air was warm and made 
me kind of sleepy and the little white fluffs from 
the cottonwoods along the river floated through 
the air like fairy dancers. 

Ma and Aunt Jessie were laughin’ over somebody 
in the City named Joe. I figured it must of been 
one of ma’s old fellers, though I’m not supposed 
to know about such things. But shucks, after all, 
I'm ten-goin’-on-eleven. I know a lot of things. 

I learned a heap more right then cause a li'l, 
old, garter snake was layin’ in the road when it 
slithered between Gussie’s feet———! She froze on 
the spot. Gussie was mighty scared of snakes and 
so was Ma. But shucks, I wasn’t. They wouldn’t 
hurt nobody. 

Anyhow, there we were. Gussie had that look. I 
knew she wasn’t goin’ another step. And I ’spected 
Ma sure wasn’t goin’ to cuss in front of Aunt 
Jessie so it looked pretty hopeless. 

Ma pleaded awhile with Gussie, but she knew 
and I knew it wasn’t goin’ to do any good. That 
“Goddamm” mule was set in her ways, and Mister 
she was set! 

Ma turned to me. There was a funny look in 
her eyes, like she was just about ready to cry. I 
knew she’d hate to do that, cause like I said, Ma’s 
a Lady, and a Lady don’t ever make a scene. 

“William, dear,’ Ma said, soft as the breeze 
whispering in the pear trees on the other side 
of the road, “do you know any way we can make 
Gussie go?” 

“Well, like I said. Pa 2 

“William, please,’ Ma’s eyebrows lifted, “I mean 
any way we can use now?” 

“IT knew what she meant all right. I nodded and 
swallowed what I had been goin’ t’say. 

I thought and thought. What did Pa do when 
the cussin’ didn’t work? Then I remembered, jump- 
ing up in the wagon I said, “Sure Ma. Sure I 
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know. Just you sit right there and I’ll make this 
here ornery critter go.” 

Ma was pleased I had thought of something. I 
could see it in her eyes. But all she said was, 
“Please, William! What has Mother told you about 
your grammar?” 

“Yes Ma’am,” I hung my head, “I’m sorry, 
Ma’am.” 

Sliding down off the wagon, I looked around on 
the dusty road for some rocks. I had seen Pa a 
dozen times. It’s like this, you gather up a few 
little pebbles and put ’em in Gussie’s ear then, 
“By damn she’ll move,” as Pa says. 

I was just goin’ to put the pebbles in Gussie’s 
worn-out ear when Ma saw what I was doing. 

“William, what in the world are you doing with 
those rocks?” 

“Why, Ma’am, I’m just goin’ to put ’em here in 
Gussie’s ear. This will make her go in a hurry!” 

Aunt Jessie gasped, and Ma scrambled down off 
the wagon seat and grabbed my ear. 

“William Blake!” She shook me till my head 
was spinning. “You’ll do no such thing. The very 
idea! Wherever did you learn such a cruel trick? 
Why you might make poor Gussie deaf. Get back 
up in that wagon this instant! I’ll make this mule 
go and I’ll not do any such horrible thing as that 
either!” 

Shucks, I thought, that won’t hurt her at all. 
If she was goin’ to be deaf she woulda’ been deaf 
a long time ago. Gussie had had lots of rocks in 
her ears. I started to tell Ma that Pa did it all 
the time, but she gave me one of her looks, and 
I shut up. 

Aunt Jessie got down and she and Ma stood there 
for a long time waggin’ their heads and talkin’. 
Trying to decide, I guess, what to do with Gussie. 
I couldn’t hear much what they were sayin’. 

Then Ma called, “William, get down and come 
here!” 

“Yes, Ma’am?” 

“Now, William, I want you to find some sticks 
and fetch the matches under the seat.” 

“Yes, Ma’am but what are you goin’ to do?” 

“Never mind, young man, what I’m going to do. 
You just do as you are told!” 

I scurried around and got as many sticks as I 
could find and brought them to Ma. 

“Now, Billy, you crawl under Gussie and build 
a little fire. It won’t harm her any, but the heat 
will make her move. I know because I’ve heard 
of people doing it before. Hurry up now, we can’t 
sit out here in this River Road any longer. It’s 
getting dark.” 

“But, Ma——” 
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“William,” Ma’s eyes flashed, “do as you are 
told!” 

Pilin’ the sticks under Gussie, I couldn’t help 
thinkin’, “This ain’t such a good idea. Somethin’s 
liable to happen Ma ain’t countin’ on. A few rocks 
in Gussie’s ear would sure be a lot easier 





Crawling out I touched the match to the heap of 
dry sticks. Gussie let on like she didn’t notice the 
fire at first. Then a bright little flame licked -up 
and tickled Gussie’s belly. With one heave she 
leaped ahead and stopped again! Plunk! 





“Merciful Heavens,” Ma cried, “Gussie’s pulled 
the wagon right over the fire. Do something Wil- 
liam——-do something quick!” 





Red flames were creepin’ up the wagon. I tried 
to crawl underneath but it was too hot. I tried to 
scoop the dirt up onto the fire but the flames were 
dancin’ all along the bottom of the wagon, gettin’ 
redder and hotter every minute. 

“Do something,” Ma shrieked, “do something!” 

I was hot and dirty and my hands were burned 
a little and shucks, I didn’t know what to do. I 
tried to pull Gussie but she wouldn’t budge. I was 
cryin’ now and scared plumb silly. 

The fire sneaked up the sides and over the railing 


into the dry straw. In a whoosh the hay caught 
and in a second the whole wagon was on fire. We 
couldn’t get no water. We didn’t have nothin’ to 
put it in, and with the whole Sacramento River 
runnin’ right by us not fifty feet away! 

“Oh, Golly, Golly,” I sobbed, “What’s Pa agoin’ 
to say?” ’ 

Ma was wailin’, “Poor, poor Gussie she’ll be 
burned to death. William, unhitch Gussie quick!” 

Well, Gussie wouldn’t let me near her. She was 
gosh-darn mad. Everytime I got close she kicked 
me. I reckon she was mad cause I’d built the fire 
under her. 

Finally Ma couldn’t stand it any longer. She 
shoved me to one side and somehow got Gussie 
unhitched. It was too late to save the wagon. 

Gussie moved away as nice as pie when Mom led 
her from the burning wagon. I guess she didn’t 
know the fire was Ma’s idea! 

But like I said, anybody says my Ma ain’t a Lady 
is just askin’ for trouble. Didn’t she let Aunt 
Jessie ride Gussie home while her and I walked 
the five miles to our house? 

Would anybody but a “Lady” do a nice thing 
like that? 





Didn't she let Aunt Jessie ride Gussie home while her and | walked the five miles to our house? 
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“Was AMERICA 


Chrishanized 
Before COLUMBUS 


TIME ? 





i Smnce has been a land of mystery ever 
since its discovery by Christopher Columbus 
in 1492, to all the European countries and their 
scientists. And this is largely due to impressions 
received by the earliest Europeans who visited our 
shores only a few years after the voyages of Colum- 
bus. Continued research parties have been formed 
for centuries because of what struck the early 
explorers as proof of previous missionary influences 
in the interior of America, of much earlier date 
than Columbus’s time, but whose activities were 
left unrecorded. 

The similarities of religious symbols on a parallel 
with some of the ancient Christians, such as the 
Nordics, and ancient Germans, were evident and 
caused much surprise, especially since the visitors 


expected to carry gospel truths into the, uncivilized 
land, to pagans and idolators. 

For instance, when Cortez led his famous ex- 
pedition into Mexico in 1519, he and his Spanish 
associates were confronted with what appeared like 
a huge wooden cross close to the shores before 
which the natives worshipped. Later as the world 
became more and more interested in the Maya 
Indians because of the impressions the tribe made 
upon the first white men, they were found to have 
organized great empires in Yucatan, and in adja- 
cent territories in the Middle Ages with a peculiar 
cultural life, with religious expressions akin to 
Christian ideologies, which could not possibly be 
accepted as simply accidental. It was obvious 
that the tribe had accepted the religious observance 
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of baptism by water, of the private confessional, 
and of the reception of Communion, but the exact 


manner of these observances remains a _ secret. 
Obviously, these were the result of missionary 
labors. The most striking of all the findings was 
the fact that there were evidences of faith in a 
good and personal God, born of a Virgin Mother, 
white or light of skin vastly different in complexion 
from their native red skin. This is believed to 
account for the White Savior of Central America. 
Although the White Savior as far as research goes, 
was not known by His Christian title, there are 
proofs that He was preached by missionaries in a 
wilderness, which later became known as America. 
The tribes believed He came to them “over a big 
water,” but disappeared, but that he will come 
again “from the East,” to the West, and then 
return to His own home. 

If such evidences of previous missionary activity 
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had been occasional, and had not several tribes in 
widely different places who adhered to similar cul- 
ture been so alike otherwise, there might not have 
been the same degree of desire for further research. 
The similarity of Indian adherence and their Chris- 
tian aspect became too convincing to remain disre- 
garded, and then the interest in these tribes started 
the scholars of the world in an earnest study of 
this amazing find. In the year 1924, a scientist of 
Frankfort, Kaufmann by name, began to trace 
every pre-Columbus thread of which he had ever 
heard. He unraveled previous studies, and patching 
them together with what he himself found, he wove 
therefrom a _ substantial tapestry, in which he 
definitely presents the picture of earlier mission- 
aries to the American Continent than there is any 
record of...much earlier than the time of Columbus. 

There are meager recordings of the invasion of 
the Normans about the year 1000 in what is today 
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America; they seem to have come down from 
Greenland and had firm intentions of colonizing, 
but their final history remains a mystery. Many 
expeditions had been formed to visit Vinland (now 
America) and he had records to prove that in 1021 
a Bishop Eirik Gnupson of Greenland had journeyed 
to the territory to spread the Gospel, but like others 
there were no traces of his accomplishments or his 
end to be found. Nothing seems to have been 
traceable about him until in 1608, an Icelander 
named Lyshander declared that in reality Bishop 
Eirik Gnupson brought the Christian faith to 
America and established Christian colonies. This 
analyst had access to old records which long since 
have been lost, but he built a strong pass over a 
flimsy bridge, linking the probability and the pos- 
sibility of Gnupson’s mission with facts entirely 
acceptable to more modern scholars. 


There has been much thought given to the fact 
that early Irish clerics were known to leave popu- 
lated areas in search of uninhabited islands in 
the south Atlantic Ocean, for the purpose of lead- 
ing a perfect life of contemplation. And while 
there is no positive proof that these Irish religious 
penetrated to the interior of America before the 
Normans, it is also not considered improbable that 
they might have drifted to places in search of their 
goal, spreading their culture and their religious 
convictions among the natives with whom they 
were bound to live. This presents a wide field for 
the imagination, and records do show that such a 
discovery of land had been made within the first 
thousand years after the Birth of Christ, and that 
Iceland was first visited by Irish navigators about 
the year 795 and that Irishmen had visited other 
shores as early as 670. Considering that in Colum- 
bus’s time there really were traces of old mission- 
ary paths linking places far apart, and that there 
were among the Indian tribes whole communities 
of light brown or blue-eyed natives of blonde hair 
and complexions, through Central and North Amer- 
ica, which puzzled the white man, there remains 
little to discuss if we do not accept the theory that 
these tribes had been a mixed race, dating back 
to the seafaring ventures of the Irish and the 
Normans, long before the time of Columbus. For 
200 years the Mandan Tribe of Indians who inhabit 
the territory around the source of the Mississippi, 
have puzzled researchers. Not until 1737 had a 
white man contacted these so-called redmen, to any- 
one’s knowledge, and he was a Frenchman, de la 
Berendrye, who was astounded when he found about 
one half of the tribe presented an absolutely Euro- 
pean aspect. They were largely white of skin, of 
blonde hair with blue eyes, and especially the 
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women were almost Nordic in appearance. Besides 
they had a preference for living in cities; fortificg- 
tions were everywhere. Every detail differed from 
what one expected to find among Indians. 


These Mandans, like the Maya tribe, possessed 
unmistakable religious symbols of almost Christian 
execution. Not only did they cling to the story of 
the Deluge as a sacred truth, but they also believed 
in a personal devil and like the Mayas, in a white 
savior, who once had visited their shores in a stout 
boat. They knew the equivalent of the Incarnation 
and the Virgin birth, of the Passion, and of the 
cruel suffering and execution at the hands of His 
enemies. His charities and more than all the story 
of the mysterious feeding of the loaves and fishes 
were paramount in their traditions. Catlin was 
convinced that at some time in the earliest era 
missionaries had found their way to the territory, 
but he found no trace of either their nationality 
nor definite date, and the stories though funda- 
mentally correct, were a bit distorted. 


Since Catlin, however, a stronger and far more 
comprehensive work has been published in America 
on the subject. In 1932 a Norwegian, named 
Holand, wrote an extensive volume on the finding 
of the rune-stone of the year 1362, in Minnesota, 
which had been extricated in that State in 1898. 
The stone was considered counterfeit, but after 
numberless examinations by various groups of 
scholars and scientists of diverse minds, it was 
agreed that here was the stepping-stone to the 
history of the pre-Columbus invasion of America. 
Out of the text of this volume, The Rune-stone of 
Kensington, we learn that 30 Scandinavians, 22 
Norwegians and 8 Swedes, traveled to the source 
of the Mississippi from Greenland, 130 years before 
the discovery of America by Columbus. 


It is further substantiated by the finding of Nordic 
weapons and utensils of the Middle Ages, in the 
States of Minnesota and Dakota. We may well 
believe that the little band of 30 Scandinavians 
never returned to their native lands, for the slab 
holds a record of the massacre by Indians of ten 
of the number, and the others likely were melted 
eventually with the tribes from which there was 
no escape. This supposition is offered as proof and 
explanation for the white-skinned (Albino Indian) 
red men, with European tendencies and preference 
for dwelling in cities, displaying Christian symbols 
of worship with strong reverence for their religious 
traditions. 
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AUDLIN mediocrities galled 

the typically Gallic soul of 

Huysmans, and for him they 
included most Catholics. The re- 
pository art of Catholic shrines and 
churches sent him into fits of frenzy. 
What he called the Catholic “fright- 
ful appetite for the hideous” in- 
furiated him. The devotional candy 
and ginger-bread whereon Catholics 
chose to feed in lieu of the strong 
meat of dogma and of the liturgy 
sickened him to disgust and despair. 
The victories of Naturalism and 
Romanticism over the Church he 
saw were due more to a general 
Catholic Inaction than to any merit 
these perverse philosophies might 
contain. He had no patience with 
the current talk about “the comforts 
of religion” such as it was common- 
ly understood. Rightly he saw that 
if the Catholic Faith is to be ac- 
cepted at all it must be taken very 
seriously, and to take it seriously in 
the modern secularized world is to 
take up the Cross daily. And Huys- 
mans spoke as one having authority, 
for he knew the world as few men 
have ever known it, and he knew 
that other world, the world of the 
spirit, as few among his contem- 
poraries experienced it. His soul’s 
Odyssey took him from brothels and 
Black Masses to a Benedictine mon- 
astery. He lived every moment of 
that journey intensely and recorded 
its stages in books that have been 
as milestones to many a struggling 
soul, strong enough to believe that 
it is in ultimates that we find God. 
For all who would tread the purga- 
tive way through the mire and mad- 
dening mazes of the modern world 
Huysmans is the most illuminating 
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guide, if for no other reason than 
that his books emit a fiery radiance. 

In Europe Huysmans is almost 
forgotten, save among the littera- 
teurs, whom he would probably de- 
spise, for his message was for the 
legion of lost and wandering souls. 
But I do not hesitate to say that he 
has a message for American Cath- 
olics, and that they would relish him 
did they but know him. Americans 
revere an independent empirical 
spirit; they worship the man who 
makes good against the forces of 
fate; they hate the poseur and the 
dilettante of devotions and they 
respect “straight talk.” For these 
reasons, among others, they should 
like Huysmans. 

Joris Karl Huysmans was born in 
Paris in 1848. He was of Flemish 
descent, and some of his ancestors 
had been notable painters. His own 
prose, with its meticulous attention 
to significant details, its planned 
perspective, its wealth of contrast- 
ing colors, reminds, the reader very 
forcibly of the Early Masters of the 
Flemish School of art. It was this 
very faithfulness to reality that 
caused him to be classified with the 
naturalist school of writers, who 
were distinguished for their studied 
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Huysmans'’ Route from Black 
Masses to a Benedictine 
Monastery 


evasion of the supernatural in their 
work. 

At the age of twenty Huysmans 
gained a post in the Ministry of the 
Interior. He served in the Franco- 
Prussian war in which he won the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor, and 
then settled down to the business of 
living and literature. His first 
novels, such as Marthe, Les Soeurs 
Vatard and A Vau l’Eau, established 
his fame right away. As a follower 
of Zola he believed that the writer 
should hide his own personality in 
his work and merely present the 
facts. Huysmans_ presented the 
realities of sordid and futile lives 
with all the impersonal detachment 
of a surgeon laying bare a wound. 
In the néant—the nothingness of 
life, he claimed to find the key to 
the “tragedy of humanity.” 

Huysmans had been baptized a 
Catholic, but like most talented 
Frenchmen of his time he left the 
Faith of his fathers. It is true to 
say that the Latin who leaves the 
Church often turns to excesses and 
perversities, and Huysmans was no 
exception. He felt the attraction of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, 
and went “the whole hog” with 
them, even to hoggish limits. 
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The ugly and sordid sides of 
modern life seemed to possess a 
strange fascination for him, and he 
seemed to have made a resolution 
to see them through to the bitter 
end. He was an experimentalist in 
the spiritual domain, using his own 
soul and mind as the corpus vile. 
The critic was right who said he 
was a man from out the Middle 
Ages strayed into our own time. 
He belonged to the Ages of Faith, 
that filled the lives of the people 
with Beauty. He was astray in the 
modern world, but his soul, like 
Augustine’s, sought the Beauty ever 
ancient yet always new. Even when 
he frequented Black Masses he was 
struggling towards the Vision Beau- 
tiful, for it seems to be part of the 
Divine plan that some souls should 
taste the husks of swine, the better 
to relish the panis vitae of the Fa- 
ther’s House. He made himself the 
hero of his novels. When he traces 
the spiritual pilgrimage of Des Es- 
seintes and Durtal in A Rebour, La 
Bas, En Route, La Cathédrale and 
L’Oblat, it is his own spiritual Odys- 
sey he traces, and that is the order 
in which his books should be read. 


Though he was still wallowing in 
the trough of Naturalism when he 
wrote A Rebours, he was still con- 
scious, like Faust, of the one true 
Way. It ends with this pathetic 
cri du coeur: “O Lord, pity a Chris- 
tian who doubts, an _ incredulity 
which wants to believe, a life-convict 
who embarks alone in a night unlit 
by any light of hope.” A Rebour 
shows us Huysmans thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the world and turning 
slowly to the Church for all those 
things he had sought away from her. 
He sees, as in a panorama, her in- 
fluence for the highest good in hu- 
man history. He sees her as the 
maker and moulder of Civilization, 
as the consolatrix afflictorum, and 
the refuge of sinners. He sees in 
her the only solution to the “noth- 
ingness of life” which had tormented 
him, as she points to the bleeding 
wounds of Christ. 

In 1895 he spent a week in the 
Trappist monastery of Issigny and 
wrote of his experiences there in 
what is perhaps his best known book, 
entitled significantly En Route. This 
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book is more than a novel. It is a 
rich treasure-house of observations 
on the inspiration of the Catholic 
Church in art, music and literature. 
It is especially remarkable for its 
splendid interpretations of the Li- 
turgy. It tells how Durtal used to 
haunt the churches of Paris, es- 
pecially St. Sulpice, St. Severin and 
Notre Dame des Victoires, to find 
solace for his tired and tormented 
spirit and how he came to love and 
admire the sober splendor of Gre- 
gorian chant. It was mainly through 
the Gregorian chant that he dis- 
covered the Beauty he has sought 
so long in perverse paths. “In the 
liturgical chant,” says Durtal, 
“created almost always anonymously 
in the depths of the cloister, was an 
extraterrestrial well, without taints 
of sin or any trace of art. It was 
an uprising of souls already freed 
from the slavery of the flesh, an ex- 
plosion of elevated tenderness and 
pure joy. It was also the idiom of 
the Church, a musical Gospel ap- 
pealing like the Gospel itself at once 
to the most refined and the most 
humble. Ah, the true proof of 
Catholicism was that art which it 
founded, an art which has never 
been surpassed: in painting and 
sculpture, the Early Masters, mys- 
tics, poetry and prose, in music— 
plain chant, in architecture—the 
Romanesque and Gothic styles. And 
all this held together and blazed in 
one sheaf, on one and the same 
altar. All was reconciled in one 
unique cluster of thoughts to revere, 
adore and serve the Dispenser, 
showing to Him reflected in the soul 
of His creature, as in a faithful 
mirror, the still immaculate treasure 
of His gifts.” We have ventured to 
quote at length because, if George 
Schuster be right, the Catholics of 
America at the moment are igno- 
rant of the wealth of beauty which 
is theirs by right of inheritance. 
They are unaware of the fact that 
their Church has been the custodian 
of culture and beauty for countless 
years, and that they, as Catholics, 
are part of a splendid artistic tra- 
dition that stretches back from 
Claudel to the Catacombs. 


When Huysmans did at last enter 
the Temple of Truth through the 
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Gate Called Beautiful there were 
some who doubted his sincerity, as 
they doubted Pugin’s. There is a 
conspiracy among Catholics of a 
Puritan or Jansenistic turn of mind 
to regard whatever is beautiful as 
false or untrue, forgetting that all 
roads, including the highway of ro- 
mance, lead to Rome. Many non- 
Catholics paid tribute to Huysman’s 
conversion. Havelock Ellis called it 
“a silent explosion of inner light,” 
and Thorold stated categorically: 
“There never was a more complete, 
a more sincere conversion than that 
of Huysmans.” 


La Cathédrale followed En Route. 
In a literal sense it showed that the 
author was “at home” in the Church. 
The church of Chartres is really 
the hero of this unusual book of ex- 
quisite French prose. Like most of 
his books it is interspersed with 
autobiography and observations on 
the liturgy. Its sharpness of satire 
shows that Huysmans’ saeva indig- 
natio did not desert him when he 
came home. But it was used against 
all forms of cant and ugliness—the 
enemies of Truth and _ Beauty. 
When he became a Benedictine Ob- 
late at Ligugé he wrote L’Oblat to 
tell the world from his little her- 
mitage between the Benedictine 
Monastery and the wood to what 
peace he had attained who was a 
typical child of the age. 


Sentimental and slipshod “lives” 
of saints made Huysmans rage: 
“enough to disgust anybody with 
saintliness,” “a bale of prosy dull- 
ness,” “solemn rigmarole,” “pom- 
pous and ridiculous,” “a barrack of 
pious idiocy.” Having thus dismissed 
the popular lives of the elect he set 
about showing how it should be done, 
which is an unusual but very help- 
ful critical method. The result was 
Sainte Lydwine of Schiedam, a mas- 
terpiece of hagiography, accurate, 
interesting and really inspiring. A 
book of another sort is his satire on 
war, Sac-d-dos, written in the old 
realistic style. It tells the adven- 


tures, mostly mental, of a little 
French conscript suffering from 
colic. 


Huysmans’ last book Les Foules 
de Lourdes—The Crowds of Lourdes 
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To take Catholic Faith seriously in the modern secularized world 


—is a resumé of all his life and 
literary labors. It was intended to 
be a special tribute to Our Lady and 
a refutation of Zola’s blasphemous 
novel Lourdes. Here Huysmans 
dwelt on his favourite ambition—to 
found a sort of Order of Art, a 
semi-monastic congregation of ar- 
tists and writers who should devote 
themselves to the Apostolate of the 
Beautiful. The members were to 
lead lives similar to his own in the 
days as a Benedictine Oblate before 
he had been forced to return to 
Paris when the Benedictine monks 
were expelled through anticlerical 
laws. They were, in his own 
words, “to blend a dash of the 
Carthusian with a large measure of 
the Benedictine, all pursuing one 
aim—the renewal of Catholic art 
now fallen so low.” The ugliness of 
repository art which he saw at 
Lourdes struck him as the limit of 
churchy baseness (turpitude ecclés- 
iale) “There is no doubt that such 
vindictive attempts must be attri- 
buted to the pranks of the devil,” he 
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wrote. “It is his vengeance on Her 
he abhors, and one may well hear 
him say: ‘I am on your track, and, 
wherever you may stay, there will 
I take up my stand. At Lourdes 
you may well get all the prayers you 
please... But art, which is the only 
fine thing in the world after sancti- 
ty, you shall have not only to go 
without, but I shall so arrange as to 
leave you without respite by the 
perpetual blasphemy of ugliness... 
I am really pleased with the fright- 
ful things they offer you.’” 
Huysmans died in Paris in 1907. 
The last months of his life were 
passed in terrible suffering but he 
refused all drugs. Towards the end 
his eyes had to be sewn up, and he 
who had loved to look on beautiful 
things went to meet death with a 
darkened vision of the body. But 
the light of his spirit was all the 
brighter, for, as an eye-witness of 
his death said “nothing became him 
so much in life as the leaving of it.” 
Readers of Ralph Adams Cram’s 
The Catholic Church and Art will 
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is to take up the Cross daily. 


be under no illusion as to the low 
state into which Catholic art had 
fallen in the U.S. On the other 
hand the work of the Liturgical 
Conference gives genuine hope for 
a real Liturgical Revival in Ameri- 
ca. To such as are interested in that 
Revival we recommend the writings 
of Huysmans, selections from which 
have been garnered into one little 
volume entitled Pages Catholiques, 
edited with a preface by l’Abbé 
Mugnier, who quotes Dom Augus- 
tine as saying with emphasis: “To 
receive these pages with faith is to 
be faithful to the spirit of Christ.” 
In his encyclical letter Sertum Lae- 
titiae, addressed to the American 
hierarchy in November, 1939, the 
present Supreme Pontiff called for 
an active apostolate among the 
Catholics of the U.S. Those who 
would clear the ground of the thorns 
and thickets of bad taste, maudlin 
monstrosities and ugly growths of 
the fanciful and fantastic will do 
well to take the strong-souled Huys- 
mans as their guide. 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


The school year 1945-46 ended 
with a note of tragedy. On June 13, 
the day before the departure of the 
students, and just after the comple- 
tion of the examinations, Thomas J. 
Waters, one of the Fifth Classmen, 
was seriously injured in a fall while 
working in the Senior Card Room 
preparing for a party to be given in 
honor of the departing Seniors. He 
was immediately rushed by ambu- 
lance to St. Joseph’s Infirmary, 
Louisville, Ky., where an operation 
revealed two perforations of the in- 
testines as well as damage to the 
stomach as a result of the accident. 


However, during the critical hours 
following the mishap and operation, 
Tom held his own better than had 
been expected. After a little more 
than a week he seemed to have 
passed the crisis, and the doctors 
were very hopeful for the future. 
But then complications set in. The 
return of severe pains in the ab- 
domen caused the doctor to order an 
x-ray. This revealed the forma- 
tion of an abscess. But Tom’s 
weakened condition would not permit 
the necessary operation to remove 
the infection, which spread like wild- 
fire. News of his relapse reached 
us early in the morning of June 26. 
At 3:30 P.M. that same day Father 
Clement called from the hospital to 
notify us that the patient was in a 
dying condition. Father Gerald, the 
Rector of the Minor Seminary, hur- 
ried to Louisville and reached Tom’s 
bedside while he was still conscious. 
When the Angel of Death came for 
him at 10:25 p.m. he found Tom well 
prepared to meet the Divine Master. 
He had received all the last Sacra- 
ments; present at his bedside to 
assist him in his last agony were his 
dear mother, Father Francis Hanni- 
fin, a very good friend of the family, 
Father Gerald and Father Clement, 
as well as several Sisters from the 
hospital and other close friends and 
relatives. While those around him 
were reciting the words from the 
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Prayers for the Dying, “Depart, O 
Christian Soul,” his soul went to its 
Maker. 


Thomas Waters was one of our 
newer students at St. Meinrad, 
having come to us in May, 1945, to 
take special work during the sum- 
mer session, preparatory to entering 
Fifth Class in the fall of 1945. Born 
at Fort Worth, Texas, on January 





THOMAS J. WATERS 


14, 1928, he was the only child of 
Mrs. Marie Waters, 6131 Mission 
Drive, Kansas City, Missouri. His 
father, Thomas J. Waters, Senior, 
died just four years ago after an 
illness of seventeen years. Tom re- 
ceived his elementary schooling in 
New York City and Fort Worth, 
Texas. His first year of high school 
begun at Forth Worth was com- 
pleted at St. Peter’s High School, 
Staten Island. In September, 1941, 
he enrolled at St. Mary’s College, 
St. Mary, Ky., where he completed 
his high school course and began his 
college work, which was continued 
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for a short time at St. John’s Semi- 
nary, San Antonio, Texas, before his 
coming to St. Meinrad. 


A student of high ideals and su- 
perior intellectual ability, Tom had 
the ambition of one day imitating 
St. John Bosco in his work among 
boys. His winsome smile, affable 
manner, and willingness to help 
easily won him many friends among 
the students, all of whom will miss 
him greatly next fall. News of his 
relapse, and later of his untimely 
death, was sent to aJl the Minor 
Seminarians by the Very Reverend 
Rector. More than one hundred 
students from St. Meinrad Seminary 
and St. Mary’s College were present 
at his funeral, held in Holy Family 
Church, Louisville, Ky., at 10:30 
A.M., on the morning of June 29th. 
About twenty-five members of the 
clergy, including six Fathers from 
the Abbey and several from St. 
Mary’s College, attended the Solemn 
Requiem Mass offered by the Rev. 
Francis Hannifin, Assistant Pastor 
of Holy Family Church, with whom 
Tom had planned to spend most of 
his summer vacation. Father Adel- 
bert Buscher, O.S.B., Spiritual Di- 
rector of the Minor Seminary, 
served as Deacon at the Mass, and 
Father John Gephart was Sub- 
deacon. The Very Rev. Gerald Ben- 
kert, O.S.B., Rector of St. Meinrad 
Minor Seminary, preached a touch- 
ing funeral sermon. The music for 
the Mass was furnished by the 
Priests’ Choir of the Archdiocese of 
Louisville. Since Tom had hoped 
to labor in that Archdiocese later as 
a priest, it was fitting that he should 
be buried at Calvary Cemetery in 
Louisville. 


We trust that in the plans of Di- 
vine Providence his early death was 
but a means of giving all of us a 
new and powerful intercessor before 
the throne of God. Yet, we kindly 
recommend his soul to the prayers 
of all and beg Almighty God to 
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grant to him speedy eternal rest, 
and to his bereaved and widowed 
mother the Christian comfort and 
courage so necessary in this hour of 
her bitter trial, to enable her to imi- 
tate perfectly that bereaved and 
widowed Mother who stood on Cal- 
vary’s summit. 


eekeREE 


On June 16, Father Timothy Sex- 
ton, O.S.B., one of our veteran In- 
dian Missionaries, returned to the 
Dakotas to resume work among the 
Indians after an absence of about 
four months. This time Fort Tot- 
ten, N. D., will be the scene of Fa- 
ther’s labors. His predecessor at 
this post, Father Paul Thoma, 
O0.S.B., has returned home to the 
Abbey for work here. 


ee eEE EE 


June 16-21 revealed many pious 
faces around St. Meinrad. It was 
the time of the summer retreat. A 
number of Fathers from _ our 
parishes and Indian Missions were 
at home for the spiritual exercises. 
For the first time in several years 
the grand feast of Corpus Christi 
occurred during the days of the re- 
treat, thus enabling those stationed 
away from home to participate in 
our colorful festivities at the Abbey 
on this great feast. 


*e EEE Ee * 


At the end of the retreat on June 
21 Fathers Urban Knapp, 0O.S.B., 
and Alfred Baltz, O.S.B., went forth 
to new assignments. Both have been 
appointed Assistants at St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish, Evansville, Indiana. 
Father Urban served as a Lieuten- 
ant Commander in the Navy during 
the war, while Father Alfred was a 
Captain in the Army. So, St. Bene- 
dict’s Parish is now witness to an 
Army-Navy merger. Father Urban 
being the senior of the two by pro- 
fession, it looks like the Navy came 
out on top in this merger! Father 
Donald Walpole, O.S.B., who spent 
several months at St. Benedict’s as 
temporary Assistant has returned to 
the Abbey. 


ee eee et 


We just couldn’t help being a little 
distracted during Vespers on June 
24, when we saw Father Placidus 
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take his place in choir according to 
his regular seniority and watched 
Father William Walker, O.S.B., ad- 
vance to occupy the Prior’s stall. 
For many this was the first intima- 
tion that St. Meinrad’s Abbey had 
a new Prior. But those who got a 
glimpse of the Abbey bulletin board 
before going to Vespers were aware 
of the change. At supper Father 
Abbot announced his reasons for 
lifting the burdens of the Priorship 
from Father Placidus’s shoulders 
and placing them on Father Wil- 
liam’s. For years our big Abbey 
library has been in need of catalogu- 
ing. The man best qualified for 
this work, both by education and ex- 
perience, is Father Placidus. But 
the job is so tremendous that Fa- 
ther could not do justice to the work 
while at the same time burdened 
with the duties of Prior. Hence it 
was, though with great reluctance, 
that Father Abbot decided to allow 
Father Placidus to devote his full 
time to library work and to appoint 
a new man as Prior. The choice of 
a successor fell upon Father Wil- 
liam. 


Born at Loogootee, Ind., on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1903, Father Prior William 
came to St. Meinrad in 1916 to begin 
his studies for the priesthood. On 
September 8, 1921, he was invested 
as a novice, and on September 9 of 
the following year made his profes- 
sion. After his philosophy course 
at St. Meinrad Father was sent to 
the International Benedictine Col- 
lege of Sant’ Anselmo, at Rome, for 
his theological work, at the end of 
which he was awarded the doctorate 
in Sacred Theology. Ordained at 
Rome on July 3, 1927, Father Wil- 
liam celebrated his First Mass at the 
celebrated shrine of Our Lady of 
Einsiedeln, in Switzerland. Return- 
ing to St. Meinrad in 1931, he was 
assigned to teach in the Major and 
Minor Seminaries. For a time he 
was also Socius of the Clerics. In 
1934, he was made Assistant at St. 
Ferdinand’s Parish, Ferdinand, Ind., 
and in the following year Adminis- 
trator of the parish at New Boston, 
Ind. For some months he was 


Assistant at St. Joseph’s Parish, ° 


Jasper, Ind. In 1936 he was ap- 
pointed Chaplain at the Convent of 
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the Immaculate Conception, Ferdi- 
nand, Ind., a position which he held 
until his recall to the Abbey in Sep- 
tember, 1945. During the past year 
he taught Theology and Religion, 
adding thereto the work of Spiritual 
Director of the Major Seminary. 
Since Father took up his new duties 
as prior on the feast of his patron, 
St. William, we are sure that his 
holy patron will assist him generous- 
ly in his new assignment, and we 
wish him all success. 


ee eee EE 


For some of our men the end of 
the school year at St. Meinrad 
merely meant the beginning of other 
school work. This year Father Sub- 
prior Theodore has again joined the 
summer school staff at Loras Col- 
lege, Dubuque, Iowa. With him are 
Fathers Terence, Eric, and Da- 
masus, who, however, are dusting 
the student benches. The St. Mein- 
rad contingent at the Catholic Uni- 
versity in Washington, D. C., for the 
summer session includes Fathers 
Marion, Adrian, Jude, Fabian, and 
Christopher. Just home from the 
University with their sheepskins are 
Fathers Kevin and Bonaventure; 
Fathers Bernardine and Gerard, who 
were also at the University during 
the past year but are now home with 
us, still have some work to complete 
before getting their diplomas. 


*e ee eet 


Summer time at St. Meinrad does 
not necessarily mean a time of rest 
for the Fathers, but rather a change 
of activity. For some it means 
school work, for others retreat work, 
and for others parish work. More 
than fifty Fathers of the Abbey are 
so engaged this summer. But with 
so many out, our house is still by no 
means deserted. On June 24-27 the 
senior clergy of the Diocese of 
Evansville were with us for their 
annual retreat, and the junior mem- 
bers of the Evansville clergy from 
June 30 to July 3. On July 7-9 the 
Abbey will be host to the Alumni of 
the Class of 1936. Later in the 
month a Rural Life Institute for 
Priests of the ecclesiastical Province 
of Indianapolis will be held at St. 
Meinrad. Thus the work goes on, 
even during the summer! 
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This continuation of last month’s 
article is meant for the instruction 
of Catholic readers on the Constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Church. The 
part that the Church must play in 
a tottering world can be very effec- 
tive because of her supernational 
and divine character. 


Professor Fisher of the Yale 
Divinity School may be taken as 
representative of the error. “No- 
where,” he says, “was there a Bish- 
op above Presbyters. While the 
Apostles lived,” he concedes, “they 
governed by Divine authority, but 
such divinely constituted apostolate 
was only temporary, and after their 
death the Church developed into a 
united body, governed by a consoli- 
dated episcopate which claimed for 
itself without warrant the preroga- 
tives of the Apostolate.” That Pro- 
fessor Fisher entirely overlooked the 
impossibility of the human _ thus 
supplanting the Divine—for he 
makes the episcopacy a mere human 
institution—seems hard to believe. 
The Church was alive with genuine 
Apostolic tradition, and innovations 
in matters of both faith and dis- 
cipline would have been, and actual- 
ly were considered a crime; hence 
it is not likely that a great multi- 
tude of Presbyters, occupying posi- 
tions of influence, and surrounded 
by numerous members of the laity, 
would stand aside and witness with- 
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out vigorous resistance and protest, 
such a change in the doctrine and 
polity of the Church. 

Wherever episcopacy existed, it 
was no merely ecclesiastical institu- 
tion, developed from a mere presby- 
terate, but a Divine and truly sacer- 
dotal order in the fulness of its 
powers, founded by Christ in the 
Apostles and transmitted through an 
unbroken succession of Bishops down 
to the present time. 

The episcopal constitution of the 
churches throughout Christendom 
with the Roman Primacy as the key- 
stone of unity is the organic form 
taken on by the Church at the mo- 
ment of its inception and that is 
its form when “emerging from its 
childhood of 100 years, it came forth 
in the vigour of youth, armed with 
its panoply for the invasion and con- 
quest of heathendom.” Irenaeus 
knows nothing of the word “Bishop” 
having passed from a lower to a 
higher value since the Apostolic 
times, for while every other point of 
doctrine or practice was eagerly can- 
vassed, the form of Church govern- 
ment alone scarcely came under dis- 
cussion. 

If Episcopacy was already in the 
year 200 considered old, with tradi- 
tion behind it, it must date back to 
Apostolic times. That there were 
Bishops above Presbyters, and that 
as individual rulers, we can prove 
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from the Epistles of St. Ignatius. 
He writes to the Magnesians: “I 
exhort that you study to do all 
things in the unanimity of God, the 
Bishop holding the Presidency in the 
place of God; and the Presbyters in 
the place of the Council of the 
Apostles.” 

It is true the College of Bishops 
had power to act as a corporate body 
just as did the Apostolic College. 
Episcopal elections required the 
presence of several Bishops. When 
heresy, like Montanism at the end 
of the second century, threatens the 
Faith, or when difficulties arise 
about some point of discipline, 
synods are held and we see certain 
regions gathered around one of 
them, generally the Bishop of the 
principal city—those of Palestine 
around the Bishop of Caesarea or 
Jerusalem, those of Asia around the 
Bishop of Ephesus. 

From the year 70 to 110, the num- 
ber of Bishops ruling monarchically 
increased considerably, such being 
established at Athens, Gnossus, 
Gortynam (Crete), Sinapis, Laoda- 
cea, and Sardis. Timothy and Titus 
were such Bishops, as can be seen 
from the Epistles addressed to them. 
The Apocalypse of St. John shows 
too that he must have instituted 
monarchical Bishops in Asia Minor, 
at Ephesus, Smyrna, Philadelphia, 
and elsewhere. All of the Bishops 
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certainly could not possess universal 
jurisdiction and hence limits of their 
powers had to be determined in some 
manner. Very early, then, jurisdic- 
tion came to be attached immediately 
to a territory. 

As time goes on, the bonds unit- 
ing these Prelates grow closer and 
the central Sees acquire greater pre- 
eminence; ecclesiastical Provinces 
are thus formed. The Council of 
Nicaea gave its sanction to the pro- 
vincial organization and completed it 
by defining with greater precision 
the duties and rights of Metropoli- 
tans. 

In the reorganization of the Ro- 
man Empire under Diocletian, Pro- 
vinces were grouped into dioceses 
over which presided Vicars. There 
were originally four dioceses; Theo- 
dosius added a fifth one. The 
Council of Constantinople in 381 
adopted this division and created 
five exarchates, called afterwards 
Patriarchates. 

Above Metropolitans and Patri- 
archs stood the Bishop of Rome, 
whose authority, although exercised 
more immediately and _ habitually 
over the Roman Province and the 
Diocese of Italy, extended to all 
churches, as is shown by his inter- 
ventions in the cases of Cyprian of 
Carthage, Denys of Alexandria, 
Paul of Antioch, Marcian of Arles, 
and others. 

St. Cyprian is a living witness to 
the hierarchical organization in 
strict corporate unity of the Church 
of his period. He was not only 
Bishop of Carthage, but Primate of 
all Africa Minor, including six ec- 
clesiastical Provinces, over each of 
which the senior Bishop presided as 
Primus. From the writings of the 
same Father, who was born and 
flourished in the second century, we 
have frequent written proof of the 
unity of the Church not as a mere 
alliance of a number of independent 
Bishops, each ruling over a distinct 
Church, which is mere Congrega- 
tionalism, but as a hierarchy in 
which clergy and laity are subject to 
a legitimate Bishop, and all the 
Bishops in the world, grouped 
around metropolitan Sees and form- 
ing Provinces, Exarchates, or Pa- 
triarchates, are immediately sub- 
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ject to one universal Bishop—the 


Bishop of Rome, 
THE ROMAN PRIMACY 


The Primacy of Peter and his suc- 
cessors in the See of Rome need not 
be entered upon here in detail. 
Suffice it to say that submission to 
Rome was universal already in the 
second century as can be shown 
from the letters of Cyprian to Pope 
Stephen, his 40th, ad plebem, his 
55th, ad Cornelium and his 80th, ad 
Januarium. It was chiefly the 
Popes of Rome who prevented here- 
sies from undermining and destroy- 
ing the fundamental articles of the 
Creed, the Trinity, and the Incarna- 
tion, and who suppressed the sects 
of Gnostics, Marcionites, Novatians, 
and Montanists. 

“Very early, indeed,” writes a 
Protestant authority Neander, “do 
we observe in the Roman Bishops 
traces of the assumption that to 
them as successors of St. Peter, be- 
longed a paramount authority in ec- 
clesiastical discipline; that the Ca- 
thedra Petri as the source of Apos- 
tolic tradition must take precedence 
of all Cathedrae Apostolicae.” These 
might be greatly augmented by quo- 
tations from Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp, Irenaeus, Tertulian, 
Jerome, Augustine, and others, who 
suffice to substantiate such a belief 
in the Primacy from the early cen- 
turies. 


However, since we do not care to 
return to this point with the view of 
establishing its veracity, it will not 
be out of place to quote here the pro- 
nouncements of various later Coun- 
cils. “We define,” say the Fathers 
of the Council of Florence (1439), 
“that the Holy and Apostolic See 
and the Roman Pontiff holds the 
Primacy of the Church throughout 
the whole world.” The Fourth 
Council of the Lateran: “The Roman 
Church as the Mother and Mistress 
of all the faithful, by the will of 
Christ obtains primacy of jurisdic- 
tion over all the churches.” The 
Council of Trent furnishes perhaps 
the best proof of the unflinching at- 
titude of the Church in her consti- 
tution and the supremacy of her 
Pope; when attacked by Luther and 
Calvin and Sleidan, when Protes- 
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tants stood as an army arrayed for 
battle, the Fathers of the Council 
insisted at any cost on the su- 
premacy of the Pope. The fact that 
it was scornfully called the “papis- 


tical Council” shows its insistence 
on Papal claims. The Vatican 
Council will testify for our age: 


“We teach and declare that by the 
appointment of Our Lord the Roman 
Church possesses a superiority of 
ordinary power over all other 
churches, and this power of juris- 
diction of the Roman Pontiff, which 
is truly episcopal, is immediate.” 

Thus we pass from the age of for- 
mation of the Church’s hierarchical 
monarchical constitution to the cen- 
turies of struggle to maintain that 
constitution against almost every 
kind of error. 


The doctrines of the Church must 
be always and everywhere the same. 
Her unity, geographic and historic, 
demands this; and though “she must 
sympathize with the manners, cus- 
toms, and institutions of the various 
peoples she meets in her pathway 
across the centuries,” and conform 
her practice with the condition of 
human society, still she has retained 
the identical constitutional form 
given her by her Founder. In this 
she did not succeed without a long 
and hard struggle. “Had she been 
a mere human institution she could 
not, any more than the other human 
institutions whose wrecks strew the 
highway of history, have survived 
the onslaughts that have been made 
upon her.” 

Even before the Apostles had 
passed from the Church, an effort 
was made at Corinth to change their 
priests by popular voice. But St. 
Clement, who was one of the first 
successors of St. Peter, addressed 
to them an epistle, stating that the 
laity could not either appoint or 
change their pastors. This was in- 
deed a very minor attack, but it 
shows that if the Church had not 
been ever on her guard, and insisted 
on the real monarchy in the Church, 
her constitution would have fallen 
ere she was a century old. 


Passing over the other lesser en- 


croachments on the Constitution, let 
us study more closely the first real 
crisis in the history of the Church. 
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THE DOWNFALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE 


The Church’s close connection with 
Rome gave her excellent oppor- 
tunities and advantages to spread 
her truths for she ruled humanity 
from the very Capital of civilization. 
But when the barbarian hordes 
swept down from the north and 
threatened Roman civilization, there 
was danger that the Church would 
share the fate of Rome, and perish 
in the great cataclysm. The unity 
of the Roman world was_ indeed 
destroyed, but the ecclesiastical uni- 
ty of Rome remained intact and all 
nations were united in Faith under 
one hierarchy. Heathen Rome per- 
ished but Christian Rome survived. 


In being so closely knit to Rome 
the Church’s independence was to a 
certain extent endangered. The Ro- 
man Emperors following Constan- 
tine were for the most part Chris- 
tian, at least nominally, and they 


began to take a hand in the election 
of the Bishops of their Empire. 
First, they left the Church free to 
follow the holy canons, except in the 
election of the Bishop of Rome and 
the Bishop of Constantinople. They 
asked that the name of the Bishop- 
elect be sent to them for their ap- 
proval before his consecration, and 
to this the Church agreed rather 
than excite their powerful hostility. 
Justinian first obtained this conces- 
sion. 

Now by the very constitution of 
the Church, the appointment of the 
Bishops belongs to the Pope, the 
head of the Church. In modern 
times the Pope appoints them by 
letters, bulls, and briefs. In the 
early Church it. was not so easy to 
go to, or to apply to Rome, or to get 
into direct communication with the 
Holy Father and therefore Patri- 
archs and Primates were delegated 
to endorse a Bishop elected by the 
votes of the clergy and laity of the 


vacant diocese. Such delegates then 
notified the Pope of the election and 
consecration. 

Thus St. Ambrose tells us that in 
the third and fourth centuries, all 
the Bishops were accustomed to look 
to Rome for letters confirming their 
election and consecration to the 
episcopal office. If “before the con- 
secration, the Bishops could not re- 
ceive such letters from the Pope, 
they were very careful after their 
consecration to go to Rome or to 
send someone to represent them, and 
to get the blessing of the Pope on 
their work.” 

Hence, any interference on the 
part of the State was contrary to 
the nature of the Church’s consti- 
tution. And yet, the greatest strug- 
gles she had to fight were with the 
civil powers that usurped the rights 
of the Church and resulted in that 
great evil of the Middle Ages—Lay 
Investiture. 

(To be continued) 





mediate answer. 


General's only response. 


same length of time. 


Sacrament exposed. 


Spain would do now. 
Sacrament." 





“But Your Excellency, the matter is very urgent. 


For four hours Franco remained on his knees in prayer. 
day to the United States caused surprise in all chanceries. 


This same procedure was repeated four times, though the adoration did not always take the 
The most important of these occasions was that when the German Ambas- 
sador Von Moltke wanted to rule in Madrid. He had orders from Hitler to ask Franco to enter the 
war on the side of Germany and the decision had to be made within 48 hours. 
fusal, German divisions were ready to enter Spain upon the expiration of the ultimatum. 
same time threats were made by the Ambassadors of England and the United States that their coun- 
tries would invade Spain the minute Hitler's soldiers crossed the borders. 
reply to all parties concerned. 


Franco is A Pillar of World Security 


RANCO'S minister handed him an urgent note from the United States which required an im- 
“| shall sign it tomorrow,"’ answered the General. 
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Franco then called the chaplain and requested him to expose the Blessed Sacrament. 
the Exposition and the usual hymn he told the chaplain, ‘‘Now you may leave, and | shall send for 
you when it is time for Reposition.” 


He again called for the chaplain and asked to have the Blessed 
For over an hour he remained in silent prayer. 
when the news came that Von Moltke was dead, the victim of a stroke. 
of both the German Government and the Allies were dead issues. 

At the fall of Berlin Franco's Secretary called him over the telephone. All 
Franco answered, ‘Tell the chaplain :. arrange exposition of the Blessed 
The General and his staff spent a good deal of the morning hours in adoration. This 
crisis, too, passed and Spain remained neutral. 

If justice and charity be the object of those that have sworn ruin to Spain, let them spend an 
hour of adoration before the Blessed Sacrament. 


* (Taken from Le Messager de T. S. Sacrement, June, 1946.) 


Tomorrow, | shall make the reply,’’ was the 


The answer he gave the following 


The minister grew insistent: 


‘ 


After 


In case of a re- 
At the 


Franco promised a speedy 


Hardly 24 hours had passed 
With his death the threats 


wondered what 
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UR LADY of the Rosary came for Jacinta as 
she had promised at half-past ten that night. 
The child was a few days short of her tenth 
birthday. The last words to fall from her lips 
concerned those in charge of souls. 
“Pray for the priests,” she murmured. 
with a smile she entered upon eternity. 


Then 


Back in Fatima, Lucia heard the news of her 
little cousin’s passing with a breaking heart. Truly 
Jacinta had made no mistake when she had said 
that she would die in Lisbon, and that no operation, 
even by the most skilled surgeon, could save her. 

“Now I’ll never have anyone to talk to again!” 
the little girl told herself forlornly, tears stream- 
ing down her face. “First Francisco, then Jacinta! 
Oh, dear Blessed Mother, how hard it is to be 
alone!” 

Soon Lucia was sadder than she had ever been 
in her whole life. Even the consolation of being 
able to pay frequent visits to Jacinta’s grave was 
denied her, for the Baron d’Alvayazére, a devout 
nobleman, had asked for the privilege of keeping 
Jacinta’s mortal remains in his family vault at 
Ourem. He felt that the body of a little girl who 
had seen the Blessed Virgin was a real treasure, 
and that great graces would be showered upon 
his family if he were allowed to honor it. And 
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because of his high position and evident sincerity, 
his request had been granted. Jacinta’s body had 
come by train from Lisbon to Ourem, then had 
been buried in the Baron’s family vault. 

Soon another great trial was visited upon Lucia. 
Following Jacinta’s death on February 20, the 
atheistic government of Portugal increased its ef- 
forts to have the Cova da Iria closed as a place 
of devotion. The authorities had locked on with 
anxious displeasure when public subscription had 
built a little chapel there and dedicated it to Our 
Lady of the Rosary. They considered that it was 
bad enough for people still to go to church in 
village or town for Mass and the Sacraments, but 
that they should make difficult pilgrimages to such 
an out-of-the-way spot as Fatima—and in great 
numbers—was alarming. It showed that religion 
was far from being stamped out and that thousands 
of Portuguese men and women really believed in 
the existence of God. 

As May 13, 1920, approached, the entire govern- 
ment grew uneasy. Somehow they felt that on 
this day—the third anniversary of the lady’s first 
appearance in the Cova—a great pilgrimage to 
Fatima would suddenly take place. As in the past, 
there would be prayers, hymns and thousands of 
recitations of the Rosary. Perhaps there might 
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even be some hysterical women to claim that they 
had been cured of this or that ailment by the 
Blessed Virgin. Then what outbursts of religious 
fervor! What extra rounds of Rosaries and other 
prayers! 

“Why not call out the army to stop these stupid 
goings-on?” suggested one official grimly. “With 
armed guards on every road to Fatima, all in- 
structed to arrest anyone found praying in the 
Cova, there certainly could be very little of a 
celebration.” 

No sooner said than done. For though Our Lady 
of the Rosary had proclaimed her identity on 
October 13, 1917, she had worked the great miracle 
she had promised, gradually the Devil had insinu- 
ated into the minds of his co-workers on earth the 
confidence to reject these events as superstitions. 
So it was that soon Lucia found herself suffering 
from still another cause than the loneliness which 
had fallen upon her with Jacinta’s death three 
months earlier. After all, what could be more dis- 
couraging than to find that there were still unbe- 
lievers in the government—and this after the many 
prayers and sacrifices offered for them by Fran- 
cisco, Jacinta and herself! That there were still 
those in Portugal who did not love Our Lady, who 
scoffed at prayer of all kinds, but particularly at 
the prayer of the Rosary! 

“No matter what happens, I’ll go to the Cova 
on the thirteenth,” the child decided grimly. “If 
the soldiers kill me, so much the better. I’ll offer 
myself for their sins, and then Our Lady will come 
and take me to heaven as she did Francisco and 
Jacinta.” 

Realizing something of what was taking place in 
her daughter’s mind, Maria Rosa was worried. For 
a long time now she had realized that Lucia had 
never told a lie when she had said that she had 
seen and spoken with Our Lady. The great miracle 
of the “dancing sun” as well as the various cures 
worked in the Cova had convinced her that the 
little girl and her cousins really had been chosen 
by God to do some special work for souls. But it 
was disturbing to Maria Rosa to note the many 
hardships visited upon her dear ones since the first 
heavenly apparition. For instance, her nephew 
Francisco had died on April 4, 1919. Then her 
husband had followed on July 31 of the same year. 
After that her niece Jacinta had gone to God—on 
February 20, 1920. Now Jacinta’s two sisters, 
Florida and Therese, were ailing, and it seemed 
unlikely that they would live for more than a few 
months. As for Olimpia Marto, her sister-in-law 
and the mother of Francisco, Jacinta, Florida and 
Therese, why, she was not at all well. 


“Surely it can’t be true what some people are 
saying,” thought the good woman anxiously, “that 
all of us are going to die before our time as the 
price of the apparitions. Oh, dear God, it was hard 
enough to lose my husband, but if my children 
have to go, too....” 

Poor Maria Rosa! Her heart was truly heavy 
when she saw Lucia making ready to go to the 
Cova on May 13, 1920. Like everyone else in Fatima, 
she had heard about the official declaration: that 
there was to be no public observance of this third 
anniversary of the lady’s first visit; that even now 
a small army was being stationed in the Cova and 
along all roads leading to it with orders to see that 
no organized devotion should take place there. 

“Child, don’t go to pray in the Rosary Chapel 
today,” she pleaded. “If the soldiers ever see you, 
they’ll do something dreadful!” 

Lucia scarcely seemed to hear the anxious words. 
“T'll be all right at Our Lady’s shrine. And so will 
everyone else. Please don’t worry, Mother.” 

Such confidence proved well-founded. Despite the 
soldiers, on the third anniversary of Our Lady’s 
visit to the little shepherds an immense pilgrimage 
was made to the Cova. True, all traffic had been 
stopped for miles about Fatima, but the thousands 
of pilgrims were not to be deterred by this. They 
had left their homes many hours ago to pay tribute 
to the Blessed Mother. Now, rather than return 
unsatisfied, they decided to abandon their wagons 
and bicycles, their oxen and mules, and proceed on 
foot to the sheep pasture. And to show what they 
thought of the atheists in Lisbon who had no love 
for Our Lady, they would sing hymns in her honor 
as they made their way through the fields. 

Long before noon so many thousands of men and 
women had arrived at the sheep pasture that the 
soldiers were powerless to turn them away. And 
when the pilgrims began the recitation of the 
Rosary—their blended voices filling the Cova with 
wave upon wave of sound—all efforts to keep up 
an unfriendly front were abandoned. 

“We believe in Our Lady of the Rosary just like 
everyone else,” the soldiers finally admitted. “And 
it’s not our fault that we had to try to stop the 
pilgrimage today.” 

“Then whose fault is it?” 

“Why, the government’s fault, of course.” 

“But didn’t you intend to harm Lucia dos 
Santos?” 

“Harm Lucia? Certainly not. Why, this child 
saw and spoke with the Blessed Virgin! We 
wouldn’t touch a hair on her head!” 

How relieved was Maria Rosa when she found 
that her youngest child was not to be hustled off 
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to prison by the soldiers! Indeed, as the weeks 
passed and the monthly pilgrimages to the Cova 
continued, she experienced a certain satisfaction 
when she discovered that the vast crowds expected 
Lucia to lead them in the recitation of the Rosary. 
Yes, and she could even look upon the visits of 
José Alves Correia da Silva, Bishop of Leiria, 
without as much anxiety as formerly. After all, 
His Lordship was very kind and understanding. 
Whenever he came to Fatima (certainly the most 
famous spot in his whole diocese), he actually 
seemed to enjoy talking with poor country-folk like 
herself. 

Then one spring day in the year 1921 Maria 
Rosa was thrown into real confusion. The Bishop 
wished Lucia to leave Fatima! He thought she 
should become a student in a convent boarding 
school! 


skilled in all branches of learning. Why, with 
them for teachers, Lucia would develop into a fine 
young woman! She would learn many more useful 
things than if she remained at home. 


“Besides, I think it’s no longer the best thing 
for our little one to be at the beck and call of so 
many hundreds of pilgrims here,” concluded the 
Bishop. “She needs a change from Fatima, some 
peace and quiet. After all, she’s been meeting 
strangers and answering their questions for four 
years. That’s enough to try any child’s strength 
to the limit.” 

“But the expense of sending her away to school, 
Your Lordship! Since my husband’s death two 
years ago....” 

The Bishop smiled at Maria Rosa’s anxious face. 
“Don’t worry about the expense. I’ll look after 
everything. The 
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neither pleased nor displeased. Somehow the vari- 
ous visits with Our Lady, the many prayers and 
sacrifices she had made for sinners during the past 
four years, had disposed her soul for the great 
grace of being completely abandoned to God’s Will. 
Now it was sufficient that the Bishop wished her 
to go to Vilar. Nor would she question his decision 
that she was to enter the school not as Lucia dos 
Santos, the little girl who had seen and talked with 
the Blessed Virgin and was therefore famous 
throughout all Portugal, but as Maria das Dores, 
a nobody. If asked where she came from, she was 
not to mention Fatima. Rather, her home was to 
be “near Lisbon.” And never, never was she to 
discuss Our Lady’s visits with anyone. She was to 
be just a girl among other girls at the Sisters’ 
boarding school. 

“Promise that you’ll remember all these things, 
Lucia,” said the Bishop kindly. “Also, that you'll 
not tell anyone in Fatima about your going away.” 

Lucia nodded. “I give you my word, Your Lord- 
ship. And thank you so much for all your kindness. 
I know I’d never have been able to get a real 
education without your help.” 

As the warm spring days succeeded one another, 
it was decided that Lucia should leave for Vilar 
on June 21. True to her promise to the Bishop, she 
told no one of what was about to happen. Yet it 
was constantly in her thoughts, and on the after- 
noon before her departure Maria Rosa cast an 
anxious glance in her direction. 

“You look pale, child. Why don’t you take a 
walk in the fresh air?” 

“But there’s so much to do, Mother!” 

“Nonsense. I can manage. You go for your walk. 
After all, it’s your last day here.” 

A stab of pain shot through Lucia’s heart at 
these words. The last day here? Oh, no! Surely 
this sacrifice wasn’t to be required of her.... 

Yet as she made her way through the familiar 
fields, past the rows of olive trees that divided one 
neighbor’s lands from another’s, Lucia realized the 
truth: her mother had unwittingly spoken as a 
prophetess when she had said that this was Lucia’s 
last day at home. Yes, Our Lady now wished that 
her little friend should say farewell to Fatima. 
Whatever work was in store for her was to be done 
elsewhere than in her birthplace. 

The realization was so overwhelming that finally 
the fourteen-year-old girl could searcely bear it. 
Tears in her eyes, she knelt upon the ground and 
let the soil slip through her fingers. This earth, 
this dry and porous limestone, had belonged to 
her family for generations. It...it was part of 


her! How could she leave it? How could she go 
to Vilar where she knew no one? Even more, how 
could she continue her walk today, gazing at the 
peaceful countryside for what her heart now told 
her was the last time? 


“Oh, dear lady, please help me!” she sobbed. “I 

.I didn’t know I wasn’t coming back... .” 

The minutes passed, and finally a certain peace 
returned to the young girl’s heart. And why? 
Because once again she had asked for and been 
given the grace to do not her will but the Will 
of God. 

“T’ll go on with my walk,” she told herself. “No 
matter what it costs, I’ll visit all the places I love.” 

There were many of these. The Cova, where Our 
Lady had appeared in all her shining beauty so 
many times; the parish church where Lucia had 
been baptized and had made her First Communion; 
the little cemetery adjoining, where Francisco and 
her own father lay buried; Valinhos, where Our 
Lady had paid her surprise-visit after the five-day 
imprisonment in Ourem; the various fields where 
Francisco and Jacinta had pastured their sheep; 
the cave where the Angel of Peace had shown 
himself and taught three little shepherds his 
beautiful prayers.... 

“Good-bye,” whispered Lucia softly in each of 
these. “Good-bye... .” 

It was early the next morning, however, that 
the girl’s heart was truly torn. At two o'clock, 
when the stars were like bright diamonds in the 
soft June sky, she arose from her bed, dressed, 
breakfasted, then went with her mother down to 
the road where her Uncle Manuel Correia was 
waiting with a donkey-cart to drive them to Leiria. 
Here they would meet a friend of the family who 
would take their young traveler to Vilar by train. 

“We'll be passing the Cova, Lucia,” said Uncle 
Manuel. “And we'll have time enough to stop in 
the chapel for a while. You’d like that, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The girl nodded. “Yes, Uncle. That would be 
very nice....” 

But she had not realized how hard it would be 
to keep back the tears as she knelt for the last 
time in the little chapel and recited five decades 
of the Rosary. It was so peaceful here, with the 
rest of the world sunk in slumber. And what a 
soft radiance the little blue sanctuary lamp cast 
upon the plain plaster walls...over the statue of 
Our Lady in the sanctuary.... 

“T don’t want to leave!” she told herself suddenly, 
torn with loneliness. “I...I don’t want to go to 
Vilar to be educated... .” 
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Maria Rosa and Uncle Manuel were quite una- 
ware of what was running through her mind. “You 
may stay here a little while longer, Lucia,” said 
her mother presently. “We'll drive down the road 
and wait for you there. But don’t be too long, 
child. Remember, you have to catch a train in 
Leiria.” 

Lucia nodded. But when the door of the little 
chapel had shut behind her mother and uncle and 
their footsteps had faded away in the distance, 
she looked up at Our Lady’s statue with eyes 
brimful of tears. Then slowly, forlornly, she ut- 
tered the words that were never far from her 
thoughts: 

“Oh, my Jesus, I offer this for the love of Thee, 
for the conversion of sinners, for the Holy Father 
and in reparation for all the wrongs done to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary.” 

As always, these words worked something of a 
miracle for the little girl. Her heart was still sad, 
but it was a holy sadness which she had experienced 
before—a sadness which she knew God wished her 
to endure for a little while for love of sinners. 
And as she gazed up through the blue-lit gloom 
at Our Lady’s statue, it seemed that Francisco and 
Jacinta were suddenly close at hand. Long ago 
they had said farewell to Fatima. Oh, surely they 
were aware that now her turn had come... that 
she was about to go away to school...and that she 
needed their help and prayers.... 

“Especially for the work that Our Lady said I 
must do,” she whispered, “the work of spreading 
devotion to her Immaculate Heart. Oh, Francisco! 
Jacinta! How wonderful if some day not one but 
all three of us could help people to know and love 


the Immaculate Heart of Mary! 
Rosary, too!” 


And her Holy 


And then it seemed as if familiar words were 
echoing through the shadows of the little chapel, 
words spoken by Jacinta in the last days of her 
life : 

“Tell everybody that God gives graces through 
the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Tell them to ask 
these graces from her, and that the Heart of Jesus 
wishes to be venerated together with the Immacu- 
late Heart of His Mother. Ask them to plead for 
peace from the Immaculate Heart of Mary, for the 
Lord has confided the peace of the world to her.” 


With sudden joy Lucia rose to her feet, the sad- 
ness completely gone now, her eyes shining. “Oh, 
I'll try to do it!” she whispered eagerly. “I'll try 
very hard....” 

THE END 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Lucia remained as a student at 
Vilar for five years. Then on October 2, 1928, she 
made her temporary vows, and on October 3, 1934, 
her perpetual vows. Upon entering religion, she 
was given the name of Sister Mary Lucia of the 
Dolors. She is still living today, at the Mother 
House of the Dorotheans in Tuy, Spain. According 
to reliable sources, Our Lady appears to her from 
time to time, encouraging her in the work of pro- 
moting devotion to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 


The Children of Fatima, bound in blue cloth and 
illustrated by Gedge Harmon, can be bought from 
THE GRAIL, St. Meinrad, Indiana. The price of 
this beautiful story is $2.00. 
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N the welter of comment concern- 
ing juvenile delinquency, its 
causes and cures, one source of 
trouble has been entirely ignored: 
the fascination which oil stations 
have for boys not yet in their 
teens. Had the ounce of preven- 
tion prevailed here many pounds 
of peace might have been secured, 
at least in the small towns 
throughout the country. Multiply the small towns 
by thousands and you can account for a considera- 
ble percent of the young incorrigibles. 





A certain midwestern village boasts a population 
of four hundred. Eleven year olds, representing the 
fourth generation of families who pioneered here, 
are causing a great deal of trouble. Currently the 
Powers That Be are considering ways and means 
to combat the* nuisance. 

It is to laugh... that a boy of eleven should pose 
a problem for the adults of a community. 


Without endorsing in toto the practices and fash- 
ions of several decades back, we elders can draw 
a comparison which might be illuminating for the 
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do-gooders who, at long last, take cognizance of a 
problem which our grandfathers solved with little 
ado. Human nature being what it is this problem 
has faced parents since the beginning of the world. 

When I came to this village, a bride, I was very 
much intrigued by my new environment. Perhaps 
the thing that impressed me most was the good 
neighbor policy, as incorporated by the Lord Him- 
self in the great Commandment: “Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” 

This neighborliness was demonstrated in various 
ways, and its most frequent expression was through 
assistance rendered to elderly or childless couples 
by the youngsters in neighboring families. 

“Tommy, take this loaf to Grandma Grimm. Poor 
thing is too old to bake bread.” 

“Johnny, take this bucket of milk to Mom Brown; 
she loves milk and can’t afford to buy much of it.” 

“Mary, go over and wash the dishes for Mrs. 
Smith; she’s not very strong yet after her illness.” 

Tommy and Johnny and Mary were around eleven 
years of age. Of course they preferred to be playing 
with their pals; but consciously or unconsciously 
their mothers were laying the foundation of obedi- 
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ent, responsible citizenry by keeping the children 
occupied at something wholesome. 

It is different now in the village. We have four 
oil stations and it is the custom of the eleven year 
olds (and under) to flock to one or all of the 
stations immediately after school closes and sit in 
an unventilated room, listening to the local Main 
street philosophers hold forth on the problems of 
the day. For months the gist of the conversations 
has been: “We need better pay.” So thoroughly 
imbued are these attentive children with the idea 
that nothing must be done, no service rendered 
gratuitously, or for reasonable reward, that it is 
impossible to hire one without paying far more 
than the service is worth. All last summer lawns 
went unmowed because the too busy parent could 
not hire the work done. 

An interview with one of the oil station proprie- 
tors recently elicited this comment: “You ought to 
hear those lads scheming to get money—not really 
earn. They want it for candy bars, gum, cigarettes. 
One of them said the other day: “Well, I’m out of 
cigarettes. I guess I’ll go up and ask Mary Flannery 
if she wants any wood brought in.” Mary is a 
good natured widow whose heart is as big as her- 
self and whose purse is opened for every plea, 
genuine or false, made by the town youngsters. 

The situation has been complicated considerably 
by the fact that the Catholic parish has eliminated 
its parochial school, allegedly too much of an ex- 
pense. While the sisters were here they had boys 
going hither and yon at noon and after school doing 
errands for them. Or they enlisted their help in 
cleaning school rooms and grounds. Probably this 
sometimes irked the parents. Children, of course, 
reneged when they could. But while youngsters 
were thus employed they were not loafing in the 
oil stations, or eagerly absorbing the discontent 
of their vociferous elders. 


The child’s impulse to be kind seems to be 
smothered by an uncanny, calculating greed. There 
is even evidence of ganging up on the unfortunate 
adult who has refused to promise the prospective 
chore boy exorbitant pay for work to be done. The 
youngsters boycott as effectively as if formally 
organized. 

Recently a young matron carrying home a heavy 
load of groceries sighted her nephew on a neigh- 
bor’s porch, sitting with his chin cupped in his 
hand, his attitude... “what next?” 


She called to him...“Will you help me home 
with these bundles?” 
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It is to laugh ... that a boy of eleven should pose a 


problem for the adults of a community. 


“What’ll you give me?” 
“What do you want?” 
“Oh, a dollar’ll do.” 


She ignored his terms and walked on. The child 
is hardly old enough to know the difference between 
a dollar and a dime; but he has heard his eleven 
year old brother making terms for doing chores. 


In the cities the corner drug store is the mecca 
for idle young people; and there they garner many 
an immoral suggestion from magazines and ads 
alluringly displayed. 


In the oil stations the youngsters listen not only 
to the mouthings of idle adults but to the exple- 
tives and oaths emitted by 
suddenly 
servicing. 


autoists who have 


discovered their cars need expensive 


Men going about their work take little thought 
of the young ears in their vicinity. Their own 
habits formed and speech developed, they ignore 
what effect they may be 
child minds. 


exercising on plastic 

Perhaps a minimum age limit placed on young 
loiterers around the oil stations, as well as on 
purchasers of cigarettes and alcoholic liquor might 
help solve this most vexatious problem. 
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olic viewpoint, not acceptable 

without much _ qualification. 
And yet, as the history of the 
English Bible is usually presented, 
or as the wider questions of ver- 
nacular translations are discussed, it 
is generally assumed that the Holy 
See has ruthlessly suppressed the 
Word of God. Some authors go 
even further in ascribing to the Su- 
preme Pontiffs and, under them, to 
the bishops and clergy, the basest 
of motives for such repression of 
truth. Histories of the Bible have 
become, it seems, merely an occasion 
for a renewed Protestant apology 
or an opportunity to publicise again 
real or imaginary grievances against 
Rome and its works. Most of the 
historians of the Bible are Protes- 
tants who, in this regard, follow 
those Protestant historical tradi- 
tions, which despite continual pro- 
testation of critical methodology, 
have never become scientifically ob- 
jective. It was against such an at- 
titude so prevalent in this restricted 


T's above title is, from a Cath- 


field that Abbott Gasquet wrote the 
following in his masterly essays on 
the Old English Bible: 


“The same old stories are being 
repeated almost daily and 
writers of various kinds still 
indulge themselves in the con- 
genial task of embellishing 
cherished traditions without 
caring to inquire too particular- 
ly, or for that matter at all, 
into the grounds of their be- 
lief.” 

Lest the above remarks impress 
the reader as unduly severe, let us 
turn to random passages in Protes- 
tant works, there to study a few of 
the typical complaints in their own 
words. After this we shall subject 
the same to closer scrutiny. In his 
rather detailed work on the English 
Bible, John Eadie observes: 

“The word of God was virtual- 

ly proscribed, and the reading 

of it put under a ban, in order 
to keep the people passive under 
the tutelage of the priesthood. 

The Romish Church has ever 

been reluctant to give vernacu- 

lar Scriptures to the people. 





The Council of Toulouse in 1229 
made a stern prohibition, and 
the Council of Trent followed 
the same course in 1564. This 
act was confirmed by Pope 
Clement VIII in 1596, by Bene- 
dict XIV in 1757, by Pius VII 
in 1816, by Leo XII in 1824, by 
Gregory XVI, whose encyclical 
brief told his ‘venerable breth- 
ren’ to seize out of the hands 
of the faithful Bibles translated 
into the vulgar tongue.” 


The Bible held by the Church as 
a safeguard against the people and 
as a bulwark of despotism was cited 
by Dr. Baikie: 


“The Roman Church was com- 
mitted to the fatal policy of 
maintaining Roman supremacy 
at all costs, and as a necessary 
instrument of this policy viewed 
the Bible as a treasure to be 
kept in its own exclusive charge, 
reserved to its clergy by the 
fact of its being in a learned 
tongue, and to be by them only 
doled out to the laity in such 
portions as they should see fit to 
administer.” 


Doctor Ernst von Dobschiitz, for 
many years professor at the Uni- 
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versity of Halle, has likewise propa- 
gated this tinged tradition in his 
numerous works. We find him la- 
menting that in mediaeval times the 
Bible’s influence upon the faithful at 
large was, for the most part, in- 
direct, known to the masses by 
preaching and tradition—a_state- 
ment which is generally admitted. 
But, he continues: 
“By means of these substitutes 
the people became very familiar 
with biblical history, but they 
knew nothing about doctrines. 
Theologians, of course, 
did, but their eyes were 
blinded by the traditions 
of the Church, the doc- 
trine of the fathers. 
They interpreted’ the 
Bible according to tradi- 
tion. That is the great 
demerit of the age.” 


And what had been true 
of the early middle ages 
carried over into succeed- 
ing centuries. From 1150 
to 1450 a.v., notes Profes- 
sor von Dobsschiitz, “the 
Bible made its appeal to 
the people and gave direc- 
tions which were exactly 
opposite to the training 
given by the Church.” 
Thus he would attribute to 
the word of God and not 
to human aberration the 


beginning of religious 
non-conformism. The 
whole time the Church 


had deprived the people of 
their rights and heritage! 


Complementing this po- 
sition, with all the appur- 
tenances of _ scholarship 
and the guiding genius of G. G. 
Coulton, Margaret Deanesly in her 
work on the Lollard Bible has quite 
extensively denounced the Roman 
pre-reformation limitations upon 
vernacular translations and Bible 
reading. It is a complete exposé of 
all papal and conciliar decrees, 
whose sheer bulk and frequency 
might seem at first glance definite 
proof that, in accord with the Pro- 
testant contention, Roman Catholi- 
cism positively suspected the word 
of God and sought consistently to 
deprive the faithful of its beneficient 
effects. 

Against such accusations and evi- 
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dence, we may profitably investigate 
what exactly was the attitude of the 
Church toward Scripture and its 
propagation, and what is the Catho- 
lic explanation of the imposed re- 
striction. 


In the first place the Catholic 
Church has ever held the greatest 
reverence for the Sacred Scriptures 
precisely because of their divine 
authorship. By Catholic Apostolic 


Princes were they written, in Cath- 
olic Churches read, into the Cath- 
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Catholic Church 
before Catholic 


preserved. 
Oecumenical Coun- 
condemned Protestant hetero- 
doxy and private’ interpretation, 
those Councils’ had 
quoted scripture in defense .of tradi- 
tion, the Canon, inter- 
preted their legacy in 
with patristic precedent. 
tions undertaken by Catholic 
clergy either on direct papal com- 
mission or upon responsible initia- 
tive; copies were duplicated in pre- 
printing ages and cherished by the 
monks through invasion and Euro- 
pean readjustment. That is a story 
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too well known to need repetition. 
It was the Catholic labor of love 
which sprang from a sedulous re- 
gard for divinely inspired 
works. 


these 


Although examples of this recog- 
nition of and esteem for divine reve- 
lation could be multiplied from al- 
most any papal enactment concern- 
ing sacred Scripture, yet for matter 
of convenience we may here note 
only two of the more prominent. On 
April 8, 1546, the “sacred and holy, 
oecumenical and general 
Synod of Trent lawfully 
assembled in the Holy 
Ghost” reiterated the de- 
sire to remove errors and 
preserve the Gospel’s pris- 
tine purity in the Church, 
declaring: 

“Seeing that truth and 

discipline are contained 

in the written books and 
unwritten traditions 
which, received by the 

Apostles from the 

mouth of Christ Him- 

self, or from the Apos- 
tles themselves the Holy 

Ghost dictating, have 

come down even unto 

us... (the Synod) re- 
ceives and _ venerates 
with an equal affection 
of piety and reverence, 
all the books both of the 
Old and the New Testa- 
ment, since one God is 
the author of both, as 
also the said traditions, 
as well those appertain- 
ing to faith as to mor- 
als, as having been dic- 
tated, either by Christ’s 





own mouth or by the 
Holy Ghost.” 
Similarly, three cen- 


turies later, the Oecumenical Council 
of the Vatican, after repeating with 
approval these words of Trent de- 
clared: 
“These Scriptures the Church 
holds to be sacred and can- 
onical, not because, having been 
carefully composed by mere hu- 
man industry, they were after- 
wards approved by her authori- 
ty, nor merely because they con- 
tain revelation with no admix- 
ture of error, but because, 
having been written by the in- 
spiration of the Holy Ghost, 
they have God for their author, 
and have been delivered as such 
to the Church herself.” 
linked with 


Inextricably the 
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Church’s reverence for the Bible, 
however, was its preoccupation with 
its own divine commission. To the 
Apostles and their episcopal succes- 
sors Christ gave the command to 
teach all nations. In the pursuit of 
this task they were to enjoy divine 
guidance, infallible assistance. The 
magisterium or teaching body, to 
whom the Spirit of Truth was to 
teach all truth, could in executing 
its task, admit no competitor. The 
Church existed independently of the 
sible in its embryonic years. As 
custodian of revelation and guardian 
of human faith, therefore, the 
Church-teaching was the keeper of 
the Scriptures, which contained only 
part of the God-given lessons and 
precepts. And, since both Scripture 
and tradition had their origin in 
divinity, anything savoring of con- 
tradiction and antipathy was neces- 
sarily excluded. 

In view of this divine appointment 
and independent conse- 
quently, the Church, while reverenc- 
ing and preserving the Scriptures, 
never permitted them to be inter- 
preted contrary to tradition nor to 
be exposed to this dangerous possi- 
bility. From the Tridentine Council 
citation given above, we can see how 
both are honored equally, their char- 
acter being complementary. Stress- 
ing this fact that the Bible is not 
independent of the magisteriwm, the 
Vatican Synod appropriately re- 
corded: 

“That, in matters of faith and 
morals, appertaining to the 
building up of Christian doc- 
trine, that is to be held as the 
true sense of Holy Scripture 
which our holy Mother Church 
hath held and holds, to whom it 
belongs to judge of the true 
sense and interpretation of the 
Holy Scripture; and therefore 
that it is permitted to no one to 
interpret the sacred Scripture 
contrary to this sense, nor like- 
wise, contrary to the unanimous 
consent of the Fathers.” 

These two principles in their 
skeletal form are absolutely basic 
for an appreciation of the Church’s 
position regarding the role of Scrip- 
ture in dogma and life. Reverence 
for the whole word of God and sub- 
mission to the interpretation by the 
Church—these are essential. And 
whenever in the course of history 


existence, 
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either element has been denied or 
ignored by any sect or individual, 
the Church has felt justified—better, 
obliged—to issue condemnations. 
Such a position is in direct opposi- 
tion to the Protestant tradition, 
whence have emerged the countless 
criticisms of Rome’s rigid restric- 
tions upon biblical matters in gener- 
al and upon vernacular translations 
in particular. Monsignor Graham 
has very well summed up this funda- 
mental antithesis as follows: 


“The Bible in the Church; the 
Church before the Bible; the 
Maker and Interpreter of the 
Bible—that is right. The Bible 
above the Church; the Bible 
independent of the Church; the 
Bible and the Bible only, the 
religion of Christians—that is 
wrong. The one is the Catholic 
position ; the other is the Pro- 
testant.” 


Searing these principles in mind, 
therefore, let us consider some of 
these condemnations more fully. 


The first recorded instance of 
papal condemnation of vernacular 
translations as cited by Protestant 
authors is the epistle of Gregory 
VII to Uratislaus, king of the Bo- 
hemians. It is dated January 2, 
1080. Therein we read: 


“Since your majesty has re- 
quested that we permit the 
divine office to be celebrated 
among you in the Slavonic lan- 
guage, please realize that we 
can in no way honor your re- 
quest. To those who often con- 
sider this matter it appears that 
Almighty God has quite rightly 
been pleased to have certain 
parts of the holy Scripture hid- 
den, lest, if it were so clearly 
apparent to all, perhaps it 
would become a commonplace 
and be exposed to contempt, or, 
if incorrectly understood by the 
uneducated, might lead them in- 
to error. Wherefore by the au- 
thority of Blessed Peter we re- 
strain you lest your imprudent 
request materialize and we com- 
mand you courageously to re- 
sist this false opinion to the 
honor of God Almighty.” 

To a Catholic investigating the 
reasons for this disapproval, the ex- 
planation is as satisfactory as it is 
apparent. In the first place, “the 
letter was written to refuse the un- 
wise request of the Bohemians in 
relation to the introduction of the 
divine service in the Slavic tongue. 
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Gregory did not give a formal pro- 
hibition to read translations of 
Scripture in the vernacular where 


such translations existed.” The di- 
rect reference, therefore, is to an ec- 
clesiastical service which pertained 
to the clergy primarily, although the 
scriptures are mentioned “in obli- 
quo.” Much more important, how- 
ever, seems to be this consideration: 
the Pope was concerned especially 
with the reverence due to the word 
of God, fearful that familiarity 
might breed contempt. Not that 
such would inevitably or universal- 
ly follow, but rather that it would be 
very possible in the case of Uratis- 
laus. For the major part of the 
letter—not so well known because 
not so often cited—is concerned with 
the King’s disregard of religion and 
the true relation of the temporal and 
the eternal, wherefore the Pontiff 
hesitates to extend the Apostolic 
Benediction to one consorting with 
excommunicated despoilers of the 
Church. For this same _ reason 
Gregory exhorts him to vigilance 
against the shallowness of the age, 
admonishing him to esteem the di- 
vine honor and justice rather than 
his own reputation or money. The 
royal modus agendi did not augur 
well for the fate of the Scriptures if 
these were entrusted to regal sur- 
veillance. 


That Papal action apparently was 
prompted by reasons based on the 
king’s character and not from any 
desire to place unwarranted restric- 
tions upon the scriptures nor to re- 
ject Slavonic as an apt medium, 
seems to be confirmed by the follow- 
ing consideration. Two hundred 
years earlier, Pope John VIII (872- 
882) granted this privilege to Suen- 
topoleus, the Prince of the neighbor- 
ing Moravians. In fact, the papal 
concession was even wider than that 
denied the Bohemians. Therein he 
praised the 

“Slavonic language in which 

the praises due to God resound, 

and we order that in the same 
language the revelations and 
works of Christ our Lord be re- 
counted. And it in no way con- 
travenes sound faith and doc- 
trine that in this same Slavonic 
tongue Masses should be cele- 

brated, the holy gospel or di- 

vine lessons from the Old and 
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New Testament, correctly inter- 
preted and translated, should 
be read, or that the other cere- 
monies of the hours should be 
chanted.” 


That permission reconfirmed by 
Pope Benedict XIV in 1754 and by 
Leo XIII in 1880, would indicate 
that the ecclesiastical attitude to- 
ward vernacular translations de- 
pends largely upon the care and 
reverence accorded it. 


Generally speaking, all the other 
oft-cited examples of papal intoler- 
ance toward scriptural translation 
and use may be grouped within two 
main periods: 1. those from 1150 to 
the Council of Trent and 2. those 
issued in the course of the Nine- 
teenth Century. During each of 
these periods we find, not an iso- 
lated limitation like the above cited 
decree of Gregory, but more fre- 
quent legislation under successive 
popes. In each also we find the mat- 
ter of vernacular scriptures inti- 
mately linked with other factors 
such as heresy, popular preaching or 
biblical criticism. 


Beginning with group No. 1 in 
the 12th Century, it is quite notice- 
able that whereas before “the 
Church was training the nations by 
means of the Bible, now it is the 
Bible which stirs the anti-ecclesiasti- 
cal movements.” Or, to state the is- 
sue from the Catholic viewpoint, the 
heresiarchs, reading private inter- 
pretation into the Bible and propa- 
gating these unorthodox views under 
the guise of the Bible, fanned the 
flames of anti-Romanism and anti- 
Catholicism. “The question of 
popular Bible reading for the laity 
did not arise till a hundred years 
after VII, though from 
that time onwards it was continuous- 
ly demanded by the heretical sects 
down to the Reformation.” Since 
the general pattern is the same for 
both the provoking cause and the 
ecclesiastical 


Gregory 


prohibition, we may 
consider only a few as representa- 


tive or symbols. 


In 1180 a.p., the question of ver- 
nacular translation arose with the 
heresy of Peter Waldo. It passed 
Germany as the Waldensian itiner- 
from France to Spain, Italy and 


ants journeyed thither; at length it 
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crossed the Channel, where similar 
sentiments about vernacular Bibles 
were fostered by John Wyclif and 


his Lollard successors. In its earli- 
er stages, it seemed to be more a 
question of misguided zeal for 
spreading the word of God, since its 
adherents were deeply _ religious, 
most leading the life of tertiaries. 
And while later it became violently 
anti-ecclesiastical and heretical, it 
did not elaborate any doctrinal posi- 
tion on the supremacy of the Bible, 
its necessity for salvation, private 
interpretation or those other com- 
ponents of traditional Protestant 
dogma. 
As was Lyons, so too Lorraine 
hub for Waldensianism; 
there the archbishop of Metz was 
confronted with the problems of 
heterodoxy and violation of Church 
discipline. His reference of the mat- 
ter to Pope Innocent III evoked 
from the latter two letters, one for 
the Archbishop, the other for the 
Catholics of that Subse- 
quently a commission of three Cis- 
tercians was established by the 
while still later Cardinal 
Guido of Praeneste was sent, to ex- 
amine the heresy and to investigate 


was a 


diocese. 


Pope, 


Copies of the Bible were duplicated in pre-printing ages and cher- 
ished by the monks through invasion and European readjustment. 
































the use of scripture in its propaga- 
tion. Since the whole episode ex- 
tended from 1199 to 1208, we can 
merely summarize the issues. 

First of all, the Waldensian affair 
had emphasized the primacy of the 
laity and their right to act and 
preach independently of the clergy 
or ecclesiastical sanction. Such was, 
of course, to the detriment of dis- 
cipline and to the neglect of the 
divinely appointed magisterium— 
either count being sufficient to war- 
rant condemnation. Secondly, this 
group of lay preachers took upon 
themselves the task of spreading 
the word of God far and wide 
through vernacular translations, 
which were, like their whole pro- 
gram, totally unauthorized. 

In his classic letter Pope Innocent 
not only stresses the profundity of 
holy scripture and its divine char- 
acter, which should call forth great- 
er care than the heretics were exer- 
cising, but explicitly states: “The 
desire of understanding holy scrip- 
tures and zeal for exhorting in ac- 
cordance with them is not to be 
reprehended, but rather com- 
mended.” The major difficulty of 
the Waldenses was their lack of 

















education and consequent impru- 
dence in translating and preaching. 
Both of these deficits failed ade- 
quately to safeguard revealed truth; 
both were heightened by the esoteric 
character of the cult. Contemporary 
chroniclers capitalize upon the Wal- 
densian intellectual shortcomings, 
noting that Waldo himself was “not 
much lettered” and had to employ 
priests to make the original draft 
of the vernacular translation. His 
followers were “simple illiterate 
men” .... “who thought themselves 
expert when they were scarcely 
learned at all,” “who were fitted 
neither to receive it nor to give it 
out when they had received.” In a 
word then their efforts were sup- 
pressed, not because of a universal 
desire to restrict scripture, but be- 
cause of the circumstances and per- 
sons involved, not to mention the 
heretical culmination to which their 
activity was leading. And these 
same circumstances which caused 
papal intervention against the Wal- 
denses in Metz elicited similar con- 
demnations from the provincial 
councils in those regions where the 
heresy spread. Thus the explana- 
tion for the decrees of the Council 
of Toulouse in 1229, that of Tarra- 
gona in 1233 and finally at Nar- 
bonne in 1246. 


Turning now to the English scene, 
the question of Wyclif, Tyndal and 
the other contemporary vernacular 
translations immediately arises, 
since this is the point most frequent- 
ly stressed by the English Bible his- 
torians. We might note at the be- 
ginning that 


“The value of an English Bible 
was not the foundation stone of 
Wyclif’s theory for the reform 
of Church and State, but the 
practical measure to which his 
theories led him at the end of 
his life... The formal list of 
propositions for which he was 
condemned says nothing of the 
defense of vernacular Bibles... 
But the heresies for which the 
Wyclifites were condemned and 
the points for which they con- 
tended could’ be _ popularly 
understood only by means of a 
translation of the Bible; and 
actually, the connexion between 
the Wyclifite theories and the 
production of an English Bible 
were closer still.” 
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Wyclif’s attempt to make the 
Bible the norm for life and conduct 
was a counterpart of French Wal- 
densianism. In matters doctrinal 
he was a heretic and as such duly 
censured. In his translation of the 
Bible, he is hailed as very scholarly 
and accurate by Protestant critics. 
This orthodoxy is readily under- 
standable, if, according to Abbot 
Gasquet’s thesis, the Bible commonly 
attributed to Wyclif was in reality 
the older authorized version, and 
hence authentic; Wyclif himself 
never translated a Bible. But com- 
plicating the whole is the 1529 testi- 
mony of Sir Thomas More which 
mentions the Wyclif translation as 
“all redy reproued for naught.” 

Be that as it may, the major 
weakness of Wyclif’s scriptural po- 
sition was not so much the trans- 
lated text as the undue liberty which 
he advocated for its interpreters. 
Just as the social consequences of 
his doctrine reached their apogee in 
popular rebellion, so his attitude 
toward scripture generated denial of 
authority and an over-emphasis on 
individualism. In this regard he was 
really preparing the way for the 
traditional Protestant theory on the 
Bible. 

After Wyclif’s death the transla- 
tion of the Bible continued apace 
with the result that in 1408 the Pro- 
vincial Council of Oxford felt com- 
pelled to legislate in this matter. 
Following the course of the previ- 
ously mentioned ecclesiastical de- 
crees, this council, it should be noted, 
did not make any blanket prohibi- 
tion of translations. Regulation is 
not repression as the Council’s ex- 
plicit statement indicates: 

“The Holy Scripture is not to be 

translated into the vulgar 

tongue nor a translation to be 
expounded, until it shall have 
been duly examined, under the 
pain of excommunication and 
the stigma of heresy. [Then is 
cited the warning of Jerome 
that translation is difficult be- 
cause of the difference of idiom] 

... No one may on his own au- 

thority translate any text of the 

Holy Scripture into English or 

any other language by way of a 

book, pamphlet or tract, and 

that no book, pamphlet or tract 
of this kind be read, either al- 
ready recently composed in the 
time of the said John Wyclif or 
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since then... until the transla- 
tion itself shall have been ap- 
proved by the diocesan of the 
place or if need be by a Pro- 
vincial Council.” 


Centuries ago Saint Thomas More 
appropriately handled the Protes- 
tant objection to this Council and to 
his answer we may subscribe. 

“Syr quod your frende, yet for 
all thys can I se no cawse why 
the clergye shold kepe the byble 
out of lay mennys handys, that 
can no more but theyr mother 
tonge. 

“IT had wente quod I that I had 

proued you playnly, that they 

kepe yt not from them. For I 

haue shewed you that they kepe 

none frome theym but suche 
translacyon as be eyther not yet 
approued for good, or such as 
be all redy reproued for naught, 
as Wycliffys was and Tyndals. 

For as for other olde onys, that 

were before Wycliffys days, 

these remayn lawful, and be in 
some folkys handys had and 
red.” 


Likewise in the case of William 
Tyndal, hailed by the Protestants 
as a second Wyclif because of his 
translation, the Church again inter- 


vened. His work was proscribed by 
Bishop Tunstall in 1526 because 
streaked with Lutheran influences 


and because “hereticall articles and 
erronious, pernicious and offensiue 
opinions” were to “the greuous perill 
and daunger of the soules commit- 
ted to our charge, and the offence 
of gods diuine maiestie.” On May 
25, 1530, bishops confirmed this ver- 
dict, since the “translacions of Tyn- 
dal and Joy were not truely trans- 
lated, «nd also that in theim were 
prologues and prefaces which sound- 
ed to heresie, and rayled against the 
bishops uncharitably.” June of the 
same year brought a fuller explana- 
tion of this action and its causes in 
a royal proclamation. 

In addition to the 3,000 errors of 
Tyndal’s translation, the following 
verdict by an eminent Protestant 
historian amply explains _ the 
Church’s attitude: 

“Tyndal’s attitude toward the 

Bible was essentially the Lol- 

lard attitude, and his conflict 

with orthodoxy involved the 
same principles as the conflict of 

Wyclif and his followers with 

the orthodox opinion of their 

time, except that Tyndal had 
given even greater offense by 
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“The Bible in the Church; the Church 
before; the Bible; the Church the Maker 


and Interpreter of the Bible—that is 
right. This is the Catholic position.” 


“The Bible above the Church; the Bible 
independent of the Church; the Bible and 


the Bible only, the religion of Christians— 


that is 
assertion.” 


wrong. This 





the publication of his general 
theological views-—sometimes 
violent and fantastical in the 
extreme—in such works-as the 
Obedience of the Christen Man 
(1528) and The Practyse of 
Prelates (1530), and in his he- 
retical glosses to the New 
Testament.” 





Error led to error with the pas- 
sage of time, with the result that 
the religious stirrings of the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth Centuries 
reached their climax in the Refor- 
mation of the Sixteenth. Protes- 
tantism had severed the religious 
unanimity of faith and discipline, 
had developed their doctrine on 
scriptures which is cherished to this 
day by those sects which have not 
succumbed to the influences of ra- 
tionalism and liberal theology. It 
was only natural that the Council 
of Trent, meeting to define Catholic 
doctrine heretical innova- 
tion, should treat the role of scrip- 
ture, its content and the norms for 
its interpretation. The Fourth Ses- 
sion of this Council also declared 
the Vulgate as the authentic edition 
for public usage. 


against 


The Council, it should be observed, 
made no direct reference in its final 
decrees to vernacular editions of the 
Bible. When during the preliminary 
discussions the Cardinal of Gien- 
nensis inquired whether vernacular 
translations were to be permitted, 
Cardinal Madrutius of Trent replied 
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is the Protestant 


that not merely should they be per- 
mitted, but that they should even be 
fostered. Among the recommenda- 
tions of the Council, however, was 
the establishment of an index of for- 
bidden books, a provision which was 
necessitated by the rapid increase of 
printing and the consequent circula- 
tion of irreligious literature. Fol- 
lowing up this suggestion, Pius IV 
issued the apostolic constitution 
“Dominici Gregis’” on March 24, 
1564, wherein he very frankly stated 
his motives for erecting the Index. 
Such a course was merely a con- 
cretization of the doctrinal norms 
established by the council, and was 
prompted by the for the 
faithful who were beset by dangers 
and heresy. Many translations of 
sacred scripture, consequently, were 
affected by this decree, albeit in- 
directly. Such were prohibited not 
because they contained the word of 
God, but precisely because they were 
edited by non-Catholics apart from 
ecclesiastical approval and _ check. 
Thus were the lessons learned from 
the dealings with Waldenses and the 
Lollards crystallized into a definite 
norm which has remained substan- 
tially the same to our day. 


concern 


Connecting the Tridentine docu- 
ments on the use of scripture with 
the more recent condemnations of 
unauthorized translations during the 
last century, we might note the de- 
crees of Clement XI (1700-1721) 
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and Pius VI (1775-1799). The lat- 
ter directed against the false Synod 
of Pistoia merely confirmed the 
previous condemnation of Pascal 
Quesnelles by Clement. Quesnelles 
following in the footsteps of Baius 
and Jansenius attempted to reconcile 
Protestantism with Catholicism, only 
to fall victim of certain Protestant 
errors on scripture. This condemna- 
tion established no new norms or 
procedure; it rather indicated that 
the Church’s stand on the necessity 
of the magisterium as interpreter 
of God’s revelation was as unyield- 
ing in the Eighteenth Century as it 
appeared against Quesnelles’ intel- 
lectual progenitors in the Sixteenth. 
The Church still struck at the fun- 
damental Protestant contention that 
“the reading of scriptures is for all.” 
It still maintained that scriptural 
obscurity was sufficient reason for 
excusing the uneducated laity from 
its reading, and that under certain 
conditions the use of the New Testa- 
ment could be regulated by ecclesi- 
astical authority. 


Coming now to the Nineteenth 
Century, we note a renewal of ec- 
clesiastical concern for vernacular 
editions of scripture, and, in fact, 
with the whole range of biblical 
studies. What elicited these latest 
interventions into the field of schol- 
arship by the Church? The solution 
lies in many factors which in com- 
bination led to a veritable biblical 
renaissance. It was an age of new 
learning, marked by the introduction 
and perfecting of scientific metho- 
dology, especially in the fields of his- 
tory and the positive sciences. The 
eastern deserts and plains were up- 
turned by the archaeologists’ magic 
spades, with a consequent interest 
in oriental antiquities. Keeping 
pace with the workers in the fields, 
European universities became work- 
shops for the cognate fields of com- 
parative linguistics, philology, tex- 
tual criticism and literary analysis. 
No books or manuscripts were free 
from the collating eye of the experts 
with the result that the : 
God, already recognized as a valu- 
able source for Jewish history, be- 
came one of the objects of renewed 
scrutiny. 


word of 


Such progress in literature and 
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science is indeed commendable, and 
that all the beneficient effects of 
modern methodology and informa- 
tion be brought to the study of scrip- 
ture has been the injunction of all 
modern popes upon Catholic scho- 


lars. These very same devices, how- 
ever, were employed by those un- 
duly exalting the role of human 
reason, and pressed into service to 
bolster their a priori philosophical 
postulates. From the unfelicitous 
blending emerged a thoroughly ma- 
terialistic attitude toward religion, 
theology and sacred scripture, which 
denied the existence of God and the 
supernatural, explained away the 
miraculous and divine inspiration. 
The treasure of centuries was stig- 
matized as a most unreal myth. 
This trend with its train of evils 
upon human thought has assumed 
the name of rationalism. 


With the numerous commentaries 
and monographs mirroring this 
mentality, vernacular copies of 
scripture appeared, into which these 
doctrines were insinuated. “And 
these methods of thought which gave 
their peculiar color to modern exe- 
gesis, considerably harmed sound 
doctrine.” It was an attack which 
demanded a Roman _ counter-offen- 
sive. Consequently we find Papal 
documents issued pari passu with an 
emerging and evolving rationalism 
—some six major instructions from 
Pius VII in 1816 to Leo XIII in 
1896, not to mention the decrees of 
the 1870 Vatican Council. 


As representative, we may con- 
sider the instructions of Pope Pius 
VII to the Archbishop of Mohila in 
1816, since this was the norm for 
succeeding Pontiffs of the century. 
Therein he recounted the past legis- 
lation of his predecessors and the 
lessons learned from salutary ex- 
Translation of the scrip- 
tures is beset with many difficulties: 
two from within, the third from 
without. In the first place there is 
the very content, the “arcana Dei,” 
the “depths of divine scripture,” the 
mysteries surpassing human reason, 
which occasion difficulty not only for 
the uneducated but for scholars as 


perience. 


well. To this must be added the 
very nature of the medium into 
which the word of God is to be 
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translated, since vernacular, being 
a living language, is subject to vari- 
ations and changes in meaning. 
Such, of course, should never be per- 
mitted to affect dogmatic immuta- 
bility. And finally, of considerable 
import is the mentality of the trans- 
lator. If he be a heretic, he can “by 
deceit intrude his own errors, and 
clothe them with the trappings of 
divine speech.” 

Confronted with these possibilities, 
how admirably has the Church 
legislated in the matter of versions! 
To preserve the sacred contents and 
to guarantee correct understanding, 
the Pontiffs have insisted upon the 
accompanying instruction of the 
magisterium; to assure accuracy in 
translation, they require papal or 
episcopal approval; to _ protect 
against heterodox translators, the 
Church requires that their finished 





products be checked against and an- 
notated with citations from the wel] 
springs of orthodoxy: patristic com- 
mentaries and accepted theological 
scholarship. 

In these regulations there is noth- 
ing new. The motivation was the 
same for Leo XIII as for Gregory 
VII; the concrete proposals for ec- 
clesiastical approval are the same 
under Innocent III, in the Council 
of Trent, Leo XII and the present 
Code of Canon Law. And as long 
as the nature of the problem re- 
mains the same the Hely See must 
protect the faithful from Protestant 
versions and from the heirs of the 
Lollards, those Bible societies whose 
aim is to diffuse the holy books in- 
discriminately, to propagate the bare 
text of scripture, unannotated and 
independently of the magisterium of 
the Holy Catholic Church. 








The law holds you “negli- 
gent” if you walk behind 
a mule without speaking 
to the animal. 
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Kentucky insists no. one 
wearing a bathing suit may 
appear on the streets without 
police protection. 





The sale of watermelons is for- 
bidden by one of Franklin’s 
local ordinances. 
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BROTHER MEINRAD HELPS 








Immaculate Heart of Mary 
(Our Lady of Fatima and the Rosary) 


1 Novena of Masses in honor of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary will be offered beginning on August 
l4th, the Vigil of the Assumption, and ending on 
jugust 22nd, the newly appointed Feast of the Im- 


maculate Heart of Mary. 


This Novena of Masses is being offered for the 
conversion of sinners, reparation to God for the sins 
of the world, especially for the conversion of Russia, 
and for all the intentions and names sent in for the 


Vovena. List your intentions on a sheet of paper and 


mail to THE GRAIL Office, St. Meinrad, Indiana, A 
Litany of the Immaculate Heart of Mary 
ou with the story of the appearances 


yr at Fatima in Portugal. 


wish to take a more active part in 


suggest one or more of the following: 


y attendance at Holy Mass and the reception 


of Holy Communion 


Daily recitation of the Rosary for the Novena 
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Daily recitation of the Litany of the Immaculate 


Heart of Mary 





d d | Send Intentions to 


The Grail Office St. Meinrad, Indiana 


SS 








